
































An Announcement to Readers of THE WRITER: 


We take pleasure in announcing that Mr. John Gallishaw, who con- 
ducted a successful department in THE WRITER several years ago, has 
again become a Contributing Editor, and will contribute a series of articles 


on writing fiction. 


Mr. Gallishaw, a former Assistant Dean of Harvard College and mem- 
ber of its Department of English, has become widely known through his 
special method of teaching fiction, which includes case studies of famous 
stories. He has trained, examined, and compared short story writers for 
over ten years, and the results of his laboratory work are published in his 
books, ‘‘The Only Two Ways to Write a Story,’’ ‘‘Twenty Problems of the 
Fiction Writer,’’ and ‘‘Advanced Problems of the Fiction Writer.’’ In 
his capacity as Literary Consultant and Author’s Agent, he has been in- 
strumental in helping writers toward their fina) objective: publication. 
And we feel sure that he will be equally helpful to readers of THE 
WRITER. 


The first article in the forthcoming series by Mr. Gallishaw will appear 


in the November issue. 


Cordially, 


THE WRITER 












































THE WRITER. Pioneer magazine for authors. Founded 1887. Editorial and Business Offices, 1430 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. Publisher, Virginia C. Lincoln; Managing Editor, Bertha W. Smith; Con- 
tributing Editors, John Gallishaw, Harland Manchester, Trentwell Mason White. Rates, $3.00 a year; foreign, 
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How a Short Story May Be Written 


By Marcaret Detanp 


Ir 1s a privilege to print this message from Mrs. Deland, who 


may well be called the Dean of American women writers. 


This 


paper was originally prepared as a prologue to Mrs. Deland’s 
reading of her story, “The Hands of Esau,” before the Boston 


Manuscript Club. 


F course I don’t mean to lay down 

any law as to how short stories 
should be written! There are as many 
ways, I fancy, as there are writers. 
That is why it is impossible that any 
person can be taught to-write fiction. 
Yet I notice in the back of every mag- 
azine advertisements offering to teach 
people to do this, and these advertise- 
ments generally imply that publishers 
will compete for the results! Yet I have 
never noticed any distinguished stories 
from the pens of these instructors in 
authorship. Yet I do have faith in 
instruction in play writing; stage-craft 
has its technicalities, which are as end- 
less as they are necessary, and they can 
be taught, in fact, must be. I doubt if 
any’ uninstructed person can write a 
theatrically producible play; but with 
instruction a very good machine-made 
play may be turned out. But when it 
comes to being taught how to write fic- 
tion, that’s different. The essentials of 
the Art of fiction cannot be drawn from 
textbooks; the easy accessories can be: 
beginning with the A B C’s, and perhaps 
the realization that two negatives make 
an affirmative, and that a person of 
refinement may slit a weasand, but may 


not split an infinitive. But knowledge 
of such technicalities will not make the 
“‘machine-made” story good. The teacher 
of authorship generally promises to make 
his pupil write merchantable stuff; he 
may suggest courses of reading to 
“produce style.” This is a mistake. 
Style in fiction is what fragrance is to 
a living rose; a wax rose is not fragrant. 
Style cannot be taught. A course of 
reading may cultivate a sense of beauty; 
but reading our betters will never make 
us produce great, or even readable, 
fiction—though it can, if we are clever, 
help us to produce echoes. To read and 
write, and know how to put words to- 
gether, and recognize beauty and distinc- 
tion when we see it are just the tools 
of the trade—very valuable tools— in 
writing stories. But it is at this point, 
the tools, that we graduate from the 
advertisements in the back of the mag- 
azines. 

Tools, unless one knows what one 
wants to produce, are useless. A man 
who does not want to build a house will 
not use a carpenter’s outfit for that 
purpose. I take it that in fiction the 
“desire to build” must come first; call 
it the creative urge. It is common 
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enough; that is why the advertisements 
appear in the magazines! And it is 
frequently futile enough. Still, it is a 
necessity, and in proportion to its 
strength will be the patience for the toil, 
without which it cannot be effective. 
With the desire to build, there must be a 
clear conception of the sort of house, 
so to speak, to be built; there must be 
a plan, in other words, a governing idea. 
But the creative urge, and the governing 
idea (call it plot), like the knowledge 
of grammar and rhetoric, profiteth us 
nothing in themselves; such technicalities 
are the details; they are the wheels within 
wheels—there must be the Living Crea- 
ture in the center! 

Now many people mistake the plot 
for the Living Creature; they think an 
idea for a plot is all that is necessary. 
When an author proceeds on this assump- 
tion, he gives us stories which are just 
records of happenings, like the news 
columns of the morning paper. Now 
“happenings,” though of course neces- 
sary, are dry bones; we must have the 


relation of happenings to, or their effect 
upon, some human soul, before the crea- 
tive urge can turn them into a flesh 


and blood and tears story. In other 
words, the Living Creature in the wheels, 
whose name is Imagination, not only 
observes the happenings and uses them 
(that is the plot)—but, by deduction and 
sympathy and understanding, records 
their effect—their reaction upon the Soul. 
Such recording is the story. 

As for the events themselves, which 
react, they may be very small. Some- 
times I think nothing is too small to 
effect the Soul. We don’t have to have 
the earthquake and the fire. Do you 
remember Kipling? 


By the hoof of the wild goat uptossed 

From the cliff where she lay in the sun, 
Fell the stone— 

To the tarn where the daylight is lost; 

So she fell from the light of the sun. 
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The hoof of the wild goat is a casual 
thing, a trivial thing—the lost stone 
disarranges the universe. 

This fact, that importance of events is 
not regulated by their size, works the 
other way: a mountain in labor may 
bring forth a mouse. I recall an awful 
automobile accident, a description of 
of which might have been spread over 
pages, and a woman, saved from death, 
standing on the roadside scolding over 
a hairpin lost in the horrible crash. 
If you wanted to reveal in a story the 
caliber of that poor thing’s soul, you 
might use this accident. But it would 
need the Living Creature to make it 
clear that it was not the horror of the 
accident which revealed it as much as 
the hair, and the hairpin lost in the 
bloody dust of the road. 

As an illustration of the fact that, 
in a story, the plot does not decide its 
importance, I would refer you to a short 
story called “Where Was Wych Street?” 
It appeared in the O’Brien Collection of 
the best short stories of England in 1922. 
Here, out of the trivial mention of an 
old lady, working in a corset factory on 
Wych Street and eating canned lobster 
and dying of indigestion, followed a train 
of spiritual and material happenings of 
ruthless inevitableness and true human 
interest. 

But let us suppose that a writer has 
the creative urge, and that the urge 
has its governing idea, which builds 
events into a plot, and that he knows 
that the only permanently interesting 
thing in a story is the effect of events 
on personality. Let us suppose that he 
has that technical knowledge, which he 
has acquired from without, and that he 
has the spiritual understanding which is 
from within, and also that the Living 
Creature sits above the wheels. There 
is one more thing which he must have 
before he can write a living story—a 
thing never offered, so far as I know, 
in @ magazine advertisement. He must 
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have an unflinching perception of Truth; 
for Truth is the substance from which 
fiction must be fashioned. That sounds 
like a contradiction, but it isn’t! Truth 
is the clay, the bronze, the gola out 
of which the creative urge, guided by 
the Living Creature, will mold, or carve, 
or engrave enduring fiction. Truth is 
an absolute essential to a good story. 
Mere knowledge, mere cultivation, mere 
intellectual appreciation of reactions of 
events on character—all desirable and 
the last integral—are not enough to 
make living fiction. Unless the substance 
of a novel or a short story is Truth, 
the thing written will make no more 
impression upon Time and Space and 
Thought than smoke does! 

Unless a piece of fiction is fundamen- 
tally true, it is worthless; certainly it is 
stupid, and sometimes it is evil. It is 
interesting to track a poor story down, 
and see why it is poor; track events 
down, and see that they are as impos- 
sible as a square circle; track the crea- 
tive urge down, and see that it isn’t 
the creative urge at all—it is just 
an expression of conceit and _ self-con- 
sciousness; track the governing idea 
down, the plot, and find that the author 
has permitted two and two to make five 
in the result of events, instead of four. 
Find, in other words, that the story is 
untrue. Of course this immediately sug- 
gests Pilate’s question: What is Truth? 
In fiction, at any rate, Truth is not a 
mere statement of facts. The descrip- 
tion of a swillpail gives facts: swillpails 
exist. But the description will be untrue 
if it does not give the proportion of 
that pail to the rest of the world, which 
holds green fields and blue skies, and 
the laughter of children, as well as swill- 
pails. Of course, the reverse of this is 
true; the world is not all roses—Polly- 
anna in excess is false, too, and very 
boring. 

Therefore, to work in the substance of 
Truth—events, whatever they may be, 
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and the emotions which events produce— 
sin, terror, beauty, baseness, goodness— 
must, first, be given as cause and effect; 
and, second, both emotions and happen- 
ings must be shown in proportion to the 
whole of life. The first, cause and effect, 
means inevitability (things happening be- 
cause they had to happen); the next 
means proportion—not too much of any 
one thing, be it goodness or badness. 
These two things, inevitability and pro- 
portion, together make Truth. A book 
which has technical perfection, and 
obvious originality, and even great Art, 
but lacks these two things, is not true. 

To illustrate what I mean, let me 
mention two stories which are true, and 
two which are not. The first is Mrs. 
Gerould’s “Vain Oblations.” In_ this 
story, the most perfect (not the most 
agreeable) American story I have ever 
read, two and two always make four— 
inevitability; and the characters are not 
all good or all bad; they are good and 
bad. The proportion is sound. In other 
words, the substance in which Mrs. 
Gerould works is Truth. “J. Hardin & 
Son,” by Whitlock, is another book— 
not very well done in parts, especially 
towards the end—but a book of life 
and love, tears and laughter, sin and 
righteousness, and judgment. I don’t 
mean morality when I say judgment— 
morality is only a by-product of Art. 
I mean consequences, which is another 
word for inevitability. 

For books that are not of this sub- 
stance, Truth, I would refer you to 
Mrs. Wharton’s “Glimpses of the Moon.” 
All the people in that book—written, as 
it is, with most complete Art—are bad 
and vulgar and dull. Now badness and 
dullness and vulgarity are facts, Heaven 
knows! But they are not the whole of 
life. In this book their proportion to 
life is wrong. Hence, this brilliant book 
is tiresome and impermanent, because it 
is not true. “Main Street” is another 
of these false books. I want to pause 
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and speak of “Babbitt.” “Babbitt” is 
not, to my way of thinking, a novel at 
all; it is certainly not literature; but 
it is moral pathology—and we had better 
read it as such, even though we have to 
hold our noses, so to speak, as we do so! 
This, because we ought to be aware of 
the danger that America will become, by 
false ideas of values, a nation of Bab- 
bitts: people who think in terms of 
quantity, not quality; who believe that 
civilization means comfort, leisure, amuse- 
ment; and who never know that we may 
be “civilized,” in the deepest sense, and 
have none of these things! If we feel 
beauty, if we do justly, and love mercy, 
and walk humbly, and know that Love 
is the fulfilling of the Law—it is not 
necessary to ride in automobiles, or go 
to the movies; we will achieve the civiliza- 
tion of the spirit, which will endure. 
Babbitt and his kind did not have this 
civilization. They are barbarians, drown- 
ing in success, suffocating in comfort, 
leisure, and amusement. Of course this 
is an aside, and has nothing to do with 
the writing of stories; but I can’t help 
saying that “Babbitt” seems to me as 
valuable and unpleasant as a dose of 
sulphur and molasses ! 

I am afraid this is a rather elaborate 
statement of how I think stories should 
be written; but not, I am sorry to say, 
of how I manage to write them myself, 
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although I do try to keep these principles 
of inevitability and proportion in mind. 
Though I try to tell what my characters 
do, I am more interested in why they 
do it. In my book, “The Hands of 
Esau,” things happen to Nina Morgan 
and Tom Vail; that’s the plot—a very 
slight plot! But it brings out facts: 
first, that Tom is cowardly, and, second, 
that Nina hates secrecy with all the 
arrogance of sincere idealism. If the 
story is true, the conduct of both these 
young people, their love-making and 
their love-breaking, must be the inevitable 
result of these two traits. Now to tell 
the story, I can go to work either by 
saying my man is afraid, consequently 
he does this or that; or else by saying 
my man does this or that, with the 
deduction that he is afraid. I can build 
from the bottom (conduct) up; or from 
the top (cause) down. In “The Hands 
of Esau” I have taken the second course. 
I have begun with conduct, secrecy, 
which results inevitably in dishonor. But 
cowardice is the cause. It is perfectly 
simple. One might do it the other way 
round; but either way, cause and effect 
must go together. For proportion, the 


conduct must not be all base, and the 
arrogance of idealism shall not be entirely 
cruel. 

So “The Hands of Esau” is built, as 
well as I could build it, on Truth. 





Editor's Note. 


Our readers will undoubtedly be deeply interested in Mrs. 





Deland’s personal views concerning the much-discussed question of the possi- 
bility of teaching fiction writing. While all writers will agree that there is 
an Art which can never be taught, we feel that it will nevertheless be interest- 
ing to publish the viewpoint of a successful author and teacher of fiction 
writing. Mr. John Gallishaw will contribute an article entitled “Fiction Can 


Be Taught,” in the November issue. 
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The Reader’s Interest in People: 
Lhe Personal Sketch 


By F. Fraser Bonp 


THe avutHor, who is Professor of Journalism in Colwmbia 
University, contributed another article, “Understanding the 


Reader’s Psychology,” in the 
yeoman biographers these days have 


almost put the novelist out of business. 
The reader likes to read about real people 
who have lived and moved and had their 
actual being. Whether this demand pre- 
ceded the present-day satisfaction of it, 
or whether the taste grew lustily once 
it was fed, remains a moot problem. 
Certainly, the modern editor knows full 
well the delight his readers take in por- 
traits of personalities. He satisfies this 
craving at every turn by giving the public 
pictures of men and women. He repro- 
duces actual photographs and drawings; 
he prints portraits in prose written by 
his reporters or special writers. There 
has, in fact, developed a definite jour- 
nalistic art form—the personal sketch. 

The personal sketch started out as a 
by-product of the interview. It now 
transcends that newspaper staple in 
popularity. It crops up with increasing 
regularity in daily paper, Sunday feature 
or magazine section, in weeklies and 
monthlies, in house organs and technical 
journals. Its popularity springs, first, 
from the reader’s undying interest in 
personality and in personalities; and, 
second, because personal sketches make 
excellent reading. 

Writers have come to put such crafts- 
manship into them that they often rank 
high as excellent, lucid examples of 
modern prose. Skill in phrase-making, 
acuteness of observation, genuineness of 
research—all combine to give this form 
of journalism a real distinction and value. 
In fact, historians of the future may turn 
back to the weekly profiles in The New 


August issue of Tue Writer. 


Yorker, and the yellowing files of the 
Sunday supplements much as we turn 
back to the diaries of Samuel Pepys and 
of Evelyn, and for the same purpose. 
They will stand an excellent chance to 
find mirrored there the manners of our 
age. 

As we have said, the personal sketch 
started out as a by-product of the inter- 
view, but in the nature of things, differs 
from it. The interview stresses what the 
person interviewed actually said; the per- 
sonal sketch stresses the person and his 
personality. This is a far harder, but 
also a far more entertaining, thing to do. 
The writer, here, does not give an echo 
of words, but aims to create an impres- 
sion of an individual. Writers often 
collect a series of these impressions which 
they have written, and publish them in 
book form. As they possess a genuine 
value, it takes merely the addition of 
book covers to turn this journalism into 
literature. Reviewing a recent publica- 
tion of this type, the veteran journalist, 
P. W. Wilson, made some pithy comments 
which we will later borrow and apply 
generally. 

Now the value of a portrait—any 
portrait or sketch—depends upoa two 
things: the importance of the person de- 
picted and the art in the picture. An 
unknown artist may have achieved lasting 
fame if his brush happened to paint 
Alexander the Great. An old woman 
paring her nails may achieve immortality 
if she chances to be painted by a 
Rembrandt. 

Most newspaper personal-sketch writ- 
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ers, modestly feeling that they are not 
Rembrandts, write chiefly about well- 
known personages already firmly estab- 
lished in popular interest. From this 
the reporter can draw the practical con- 
clusion that he will find it easier to sell 
a personal sketch if he chooses a celeb- 
rity as his subject. Moreover, he will 
find that he can make the celebrity do a 
great deal of work. The mere account- 
ing of the arresting things the subject 
has done is half the battle. 

All this is fair enough. Suppose a 
reporter tackles a personal sketch of 
George Bernard Shaw. It helps him to 
have his name linked to the name and 
fame of the great Irishman. It, con- 
versely, helps Shaw to have himself so 
placed before the reading public. In 
that fact lies a relationship which, in 
no small measure, explains the personal 
sketch’s ubiquity—the personal sketch is 
often good publicity. 

The most successful writers of personal 
sketches bring to the task acute observa- 
tion, which results in clever and sensitive 
description. They strive for that pictur- 
ing quality of phrase and selected detail 
which makes a real imprint on the mental 
retina. P. W. Wilson describes their 
chief stunt as that of “concentrating 
daylight into spotlight”—that is, intensi- 
fying the obvious into drama. Former 
President Coolidge, for instance, was 
never so silent as in a personal sketch. 
All this was, of course, before publishers’ 
contracts lured him into volubility. 
Mussolini was never so theatrical as when 
the sketch writers got after him, nor 
was Dean Inge ever so gloomy, nor 
G. B. S. so Mephistophelian. This is an 
old dodge, but it always works. Often 
it results in a sketch with little biographi- 
cal evolution. It is as if the reporter 
asked his subject to sit as to a camera, 
to look this way or that. The shutter 
clicks; the pose recorded remains forever. 

Writers quite often adopt the com- 
parative method. This brings into their 
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work the interest of two personalities 
instead of one. “Was Duse as great an 
actress as Bernhardt?” the article may 
ask rhetorically. In the resulting story 
the two great women of the stage fight 
out their artistic duel afresh. Take, for 
instance, a title such as this: “Edison, 
the Aladdin of our Time,” and you will 
see that the comparative method can be 
used to give an added radiance, even to 
the inventor of radiance. 

Breaking up the personal sketch into 
its constituent parts, we find that it con- 
sists mainly of three things—description, 
narrative, comment. Description—what 
the person looks like. Narrative—what 
the person does, or has done. Comment 
—what the reporter thinks about it all. 

In describing a person we encounter 
an amusing dilemma. Quite often people 
will unite in themselves completely con- 
tradictory traits. The reporter puts 
down the details as he sees them, only 
to find that they cancel out. Or he 
may put down the details as he sees 
them, only to find that his reader receives 
a totally incorrect impression of the 
subject. Suppose, for instance, we de- 
scribe a man as tall and pale, with light, 
dreamy eyes. The reader immediately 
visualizes a wan, delicate person, and 
rightly so, from the details we have 
selected. In reality our subject was a 
great, husky young Swede with biceps 
like leaping eggplants and a torso that 
bulged at every seam. The trick, here, 
is to put in all the details and reconcile 
the conflicting ones. We should write 
instead: Although blond almost to pale- 
ness, and with light, dreamy eyes, he 
stood six feet three, even wearing his 
shoes, and thought nothing of carrying 
his buxom wife up three flights of stairs. 

Two main types of descriptive detail 
stand out—the details that identify, and 
the details that individualize. You will 
find the first details easy. They are the 
ones the caricaturist would pick on first 


—Woodrow Wilson’s length of face, nose, 
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and jaw; T. R.’s grinning rows of vital 
teeth and his pince-nez, Uncle Sam’s 
goatee. To select the details that indi- 
vidualize needs real observation. These 
details include physical mannerisms, little 
ways of using the hands. The Prince 
of Wales, for instance, has a habit of 
fidgeting with his tie. Then there are 
the little tricks of speech, such as the 
overuse of a pet word or phrase. Booth 
Tarkington’s “Tweedles” had a great 
delight in the phrase “so to speak.” He 
used it on all occasions. Even when 
introducing his father, he remarked, 
“This is my father, so to speak.” 

When carefully observed and set down, 
these individualizing details actually 
create the subject’s character. Chekhov 
in “The Cherry Orchard” showed us that 
one of the women was scatterbrained by 
always picturing her as dropping some- 
thing or other, handkerchief, handbag, 
or book. Whenever she rose, a cascade 
of small impedimenta rolled down her lap. 

Of all departments of writing, descrip- 
tive writing stands out as the least 
logical. The reporter desires to give an 
effect, to create an impression. He can 
succeed if he follows his own normal 
processes in receiving the impression he 
wishes to convey. The psychology of 
perception seems to be that one gets a 
general impression first, and then the 
mind sorts out the details which have 
given rise to this general impression. 

If, in a not too precise way, we follow 
this natural order and put down the first 
effect made and then augment it by 
enumerating the traits or characteristics 
which have made that effect, we persuade 
our readers in turn to accept our im- 
pression as valid. Take, for example, 
this vignette of the famous scientist, Sir 
James Jeans, by the artist-journalist, 
S. J. Woolf, in the New York Times: 

In appearance Jeans is typically British, 

rugged and solid, and mingled with his evi- 

dent tenacity of purpose is something that 


recalls gardens filled with flowers, thatched 
roofs, and wide stretches of countryside. 
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Into dull but learned institutions he brings 
with him the air and joyfulness of the huge 
rhododendrons that surround his home in 
Dorking. He is a simple, unostentatious man 
about whom a note of boyishness still lingers. 

Of Scotch descent he was born in Lanca- 
shire fifty-four years ago. When he was 
three years old, his family moved to London. 


Although less commonly done, writers 
occasionally reverse this formula com- 
pletely. They can start with the details 
and end with the general impression. 
Colonel E. M. House has done this to 
good purpose in the following impression 
of the late Georges Clemenceau. 

In all my experience I have never met a 
man who made upon me a more lasting im- 
pression. Squat of figure, with massive head, 
penetrating eyes, wide apart, and clouded by 
heavy, irregular eyebrows, overhanging mous- 
tache, high cheek bones, he presented with his 
eternal skullcap and suede gloves a gnome- 
like appearance. As he used to sit, hour 
after hour, presiding over our conferences, 
with his eyes half closed, his face wore a 
mask. But behind it burned unquenchable fires. 


Here, the writer would normally start 
with the “gnome-like appearance.” 
Whatever method the reporter chooses 
to use, he must see to it that he secures 
the desired effect. 

The narrative element in _personal- 
sketch writing enters in the guise of the 
anecdote. The anecdote, of course, is 
usually straight narrative—a short-short 
story. Much depends on the skill with 
which these anecdotes are selected and 
set down. Easily half the reader-interest 
which the sketch arouses springs from 
the reader’s delight in these capsule narra- 
tives. You will find that the reader 
remembers the anecdotes, while he may 
forget the description or the writer’s 
comment. They will crop up in the 
reader’s conversation when he recalls 
his paper or magazine. 

The chief value of the anecdote to the 
reader lies in its emotional effect. You 
will find on analyzing them as_ they 
appear in a well-written sketch, that they 
fall mainly into the two classes—the 
humorous and the pathetic anecdote. 
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Humor remains as a potent aid to attract 
reader-interest in the first place, or to 
revive that interest should the writing 
flag. 

The value of the anecdote to the 
writer consists, mainly, in the opportu- 
nity this short narrative form gives to 
inject life into the article. It presents 
the subject in action, if living, or as 
he acted in life, if dead. Often a 
vivacious anecdote will galvanize into 
posthumous vitality an individual long 
defunct. 

This type of journalistic writing gives 
a fine chance to use the quick, vivid 
stroke—the thumb-nail impression which 
really impresses. You will find Sir 
Philip Gibbs particularly adept in this 
knack. His characterization of the late 
Lord Roberts as the “little white falcon 
cf England” ranks in effectiveness with 
Carlyle’s famous “sea-green Robespierre,” 
“rough, tawny Danton,” and Camille, 
“with his face of dingy blackguardism.” 

The last constituent of the personal 
sketch, the reporter’s own comment, often 
gets considerable space. Normally, the 
reporter keeps his opinions, as such, to 
himself. If he injects them, he oversteps 
his boundaries and enters the domain of 
the editorial writer. But in the personal 
sketch, good usage apparently sanctions 
the inclusion of reporter-opinion. One 
reason for this lies in the fact that such 
writing usually gets a by-line. The 
reader perceives that an individual is 
speaking, and not his paper. Naturally, 
the writer’s opinion on his subject 
springs from within himself, and not from 
any juggling of formulae. 

While the most easily sold sketch 
deals with a person of prominence, the 
field of subjects remains as broad as all 
humanity. Often obscure but unusual, 
or merely “typical” individuals make pic- 
turesque copy. Occasionally, newspapers 
run features dealing with city types, 
flower sellers, fortune tellers, ballyhoo 
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men, and the like. In these instances 
the value of the portrait lies almost 
wholly in the artistry put into it by the 
reporter. 

Some writers who specialize in this field 
have evolved a personal formula which 
becomes almost standardized with them. 
Philip Guedalla, for instance, who writes 
brilliantly on historical subjects, pro- 
ceeds somewhat in this manner. He 
starts his personal sketch with a catchy 
paradoxical conception. He sounds that 
as his theme, and then he makes every- 
thing that follows harmonize with this 
main motif. His critics sometimes infer 
that if the facts get in the way of the 
theme, so much the worse for the facts. 
But Mr. Guedalla as an historian can 
stand on his own two feet, and in any 
case, we concern ourselves here with his 
pattern. 

Students might well read as examples, 
Mr. Guedalla’s “Fathers of the American 
Revolution.” As he includes under this 
caption as “Fathers” such notables as 
George III, General Burgoyne, and Lord 
North, the reader will infer that the 
paternity in some cases was involun- 
tary. Even casual study will show that 
this method works admirably with simple 
or picturesque people like Washington 
or Burgoyne, but tends to break down 
when applied to complex characters like 
William Pitt. 

The trend of the entire chapter on 
George Washington can well be surmised 
from Mr. Guedalla’s opening sentences: 

It is, as they say, a wise country that knows 

its own father. The floor of history is littered 

with the broken toys of fractious nations, 
but their parents survive these dire upheavals. 

A country with a father seems to steer a more 

settled course. Its monuments are all the 

same. Its public speeches all end the same 
way; its streets in the same square. Its policy 
is drawn after a fixed star. For they shine, 
the fathers of their country, with a cold, 
perpetual light; and none in that chilly con- 
stellation with a more unblinking beam than 
George Washington. But there are certain 


drawbacks about parentage. The best parents 
are oddly enough the quickest to be forgotten. 
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Pick a Field, Editor Mc Keogh 
Tells Writers 


By Dana TivEerRTON 


F you should tell Arthur McKeogh, 

managing editor of Good Housekeep- 
ing, that you wanted to write, he would 
probably ask you: “What do you want 
to write about?” And unless your answer 
showed that you had definite ideas con- 
cerning the things you yearned to put 
on paper, you probably wouldn’t get to 
first base with him. 

For Mr. McKeogh has discovered in 
his years of editing, first as reader for 
The Saturday Evening Post, later as 
editor of other magazines, notably the 
Redbook, and in his present position, 
that the successful writer of fiction must 
be equipped with a background of cold 
facts. 

You want to write, do you? Well, 
what do you know? With what field 
of life are you best acquainted? Do you 
know all about poultry-raising, or bond- 
selling, or interior decorating? Fine! 
Write a short story about a girl who 
raises turkeys, or about an investment 
house customers’ man. That’s Editor 
McKeogh’s idea. 

“Here is the best practical tip to the 
aspiring fiction writer I know of,” he 
told me. “Make yourself an expert on 
something. Pick a field. Take a part 
of the country that has a romantic 
history, which has not been exploited. 
Acquaint yourself thoroughly with all 
the details of that history. Read old 
books. Study old records. Know what 
those people were like, how they earned 
their livings, what they wore, and what 
they ate for dinner. Or take a section 
in which the present situation is suitable 
for fiction material, and learn all about 
that situation and the people involved. 
Or take a calling, a sport, or a hobby 
that has fiction possibilities, and find 
out all about it. 


“William Slavins McNutt is an excel- 
lent example of a writer who did just 
that thing. He liked horse racing, and 
the fiction possibilities of the track ap- 
pealed to him. He wanted to know all 
about the game, so he went and lived 
at the race tracks. He had been a war 
correspondent and had done general re- 
porting, so he had the background of 
practical craftsmanship. At the club 
one day we talked over his plan, and for 
two or three seasons he followed the big 
races around, talking with every one and 
absorbing the slang and the attitudes 
of jockeys, grooms, stableboys, owners, 
book-makers and fans. He studied the 
form of every horse on the circuit. That 
man knows the racing game now. He 
has become an expert in his field, and 
has acquired an almost inexhaustible fund 
of incidents suitable for fiction. I ac- 
cepted his first racing story. 

“Rufus King, one of the best detective 
story writers, is a real expert in crime 
detection. His incidents, his characteri- 
zation, his local color and minor details 
are right, because he knows his field. 
For years he worked for the biggest 
detective agency in the country. His 
first detective serial was selected by the 
Crime Club, and recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 

“There are Elliott White Springs, Guy 
Gilpatric, and James Warner Bellah, who 
all write good aviation stories. They 
know aviation. They all flew in the war 
and are trained pilots. Incidentally, only 
one of them, Bellah, is by vocation a 
writer. Gilpatric is an official of an 


advertising firm, and Springs runs a 
cotton mill in South Carolina.” 

The upper ranks of the successful 
fiction writers, McKeogh pointed out, are 
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full of people who know well the practi- 
cal, concrete facts of the fields of which 
they write. Ring Lardner as a sporting 
writer covered baseball games and knew 
the players intimately before he began 
writing his baseball stories. Octavus Roy 
Cohen, of Birmingham, Alabama, was 
steeped in the lore of the city negro 
before he began writing the amusing tales 
that have made him famous. Leonard 
Nason’s stories of the war and of the 
trials of the insurance claim adjustor 
ring true and command attention because 
he once worked for a Boston liability 
insurance company and was a sergeant 
in the A.E.F. Bernard De Voto can 
write stories of undergraduates which 
attract editors and hold readers because 
as an instructor, at Northwestern and 
at Harvard, he has mingled with under- 
graduates of all types. One could go 
on indefinitely. .. . 

And “copy” may develop out of the 
family experiences of the writer. McKeogh 
was having lunch with Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams. The writer had three boys in col- 
lege, and conversation drifted around to 
the younger set, and what the deans of the 
colleges were saying about them. Out of 
that casual conversation grew ,an article 
about the “newest new generation,” which 
the editor accepted for his magazine. 

“Another thing for the writer to re- 
member,” said McKeogh, “is that fiction 
follows the front page. The front page 
directs the trend of public thought, 
which is the bellwether for fiction. The 
fiction writer should read the papers 
and magazines, and know what is going 
on in the world. 

“The front page blossomed out with 
stories of Chicago crime, and of 
gangsters in general. Fiction followed. 
The front-page stories of transatlantic 
flyers built up the school of aviation 
fiction. 

“It is customary to judge the wants 
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of a magazine by the type of story which 
the magazine prints, and to assume that 
the editor would not be interested in a 
different type of story. That is not 
always true, said Mr. McKeogh. ‘The 
stories printed may be the best, all things 
considered, that can be found, while at 
the same time the editors are searching 
for something new and different. 

“There seems to be an impression in 
the mind of the man in the street,” said 
Mr. McKeogh, “that magazines pay little 
attention to manuscripts sent in. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. We 
want variation, and are constantly on 
the outlook for new material, new dishes 
to add to the menu. We are eagerly 
seeking for new writers, straining for 
them. We are co-operating with people 
who have genuine fiction ideas, and as- 
sisting in working them out. 

“Recently I took a story that was 
about seventy per cent. perfect. It was 
written by a man who had a curious 
and interesting background, but the ma- 
jority of his years had been spent out- 
side the writing game. His story was a 
‘new dish,’ but he hadn’t the technical 
ability to prepare it so that it would 
appeal to the appetites of the readers. 
The idea was so brilliant that we couldn’t 
afford to sacrifice it. Together we worked 
on it until it was one hundred per cent. 

“The first question I would ask a 
young writer is, ‘How much do you want 
to write? Are you willing to make 
sacrifices to gain your end? Are you 
willing to spend your nights and Sun- 
days, if necessary, at your writing? Will 
you back up your desire to express your- 
self with long and conscientious labor?’ 

“Next to that, perhaps on the same 
plane with it, goes talent—native ability. 
The desire to express oneself, even when 
accompanied by hard work, will not go 
far without some degree of natural 
talent.” 
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Writing the News Feature Story 


By Exeanor CAMERON 


Feature Writer for the Springfield Republican 


pe eAsUae writing is a distinctly 
modern American form. It might 
almost be called a short story, but with- 
out a plot, designed originally to inform 
and entertain the Sunday reading public. 
Now, however, even the large dailies 
carry their quota of feature articles. 
They take the place of and supplement 
magazines and books, with a less formal 
method of expression, giving usually a 
fleeting but comprehensive glance of the 
subject. Generally, feature articles are 
short, averaging between fifteen hundred 
and twenty-five hundred words. Indeed, 
there are few stories that cannot be 
well told in two thousand words. They 
must be to the point, with just enough 
body to the material to hold the interest 
of a reading public that wants general 
facts and not too many of them. Feature 
writing demands of the author a flair for 
the fine points and summaries that will 
save the reader the trouble of having 
to wade through a mass of detail. 
Because of their appeal to all classes 
of society, feature stories are becoming 
more and more an integral part of the 
large Sunday and daily papers. Proof 
enough are the magazine and feature 
sections with their articles devoted to 
biographical sketches of men and women, 
their popularly presented accounts of 
the latest scientific discoveries, their 
humorous tales of alley cats, their con- 
troversial symposiums on modern art, 
their detailed expositions of vast hydro- 
electric projects, their apologies and 
attacks on “commercialized” sports, and 
a thousand and one oddly diverse sub- 
jects. The Sunday paper, particularly, 
is the present-day version of the “Ara- 
bian Nights.” But its tales are stranger 
and weirder than any told by Schehera- 


zade, for if truth is stranger than 
fiction, it equally lacks fiction’s order and 
coherence. Certainly, life’s dome of 
many colored glass shows nowhere more 
plainly. 

The phrase, “feature writing,” has 
come into existence to describe a recent 
development in journalism, its aim being 
to make interesting reading out of mate- 
rial that lacks urgent news value. It is a 
genre concerning itself chiefly with ideas 
and things, written to inform or to 
entertain, into which the element of time- 
liness enters, but not imperatively. To 
define the phrase, “feature writing,” is, 
at first thought, rather difficult, because 
many of the characteristics of the feature 
story, such as the emphasis on color 
and human interest, have crept into the 
news columns. Yet it might be said for 
purposes of convenience that news writ- 
ing seeks mainly to record the passing 
moment in all its kaleidoscopic variety, 
whereas feature writing would picture it, 
setting forth the subject in some sort 
of background with at least the implica- 
tion of a beginning and an end. 

Basically, a news story should present 
the latest and newest complete data on 
a given assignment, while a feature story 
would summarize past events and show 
their relations to present happenings. 
It might, indeed, give chief prominence 
to a history of the subject. Articles on 
serious subjects, such as old age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, book censorship, 
etc., would surely have to do this in 
order that the reader have a proper 
perspective. This is true again in a 
type of article that the newspaper man 
refers to as an “off-the-news” feature. 
For example, a scientist makes a new 
discovery. This, of course, is recorded 
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in the news columns, but a “follow-up” 
in the Sunday paper will explain the 
discovery in more detail, tell its signifi- 
cance and how it came to be made, 
and bring to the reader something of 
the personalities involved. In this story, 
timeliness is an important element, and 
the feature should follow as soon as 
possible after the news article. 

This is not to suggest that only such 
subjects are suitable for feature articles. 
The material for this type of writing is 
everywhere, and subjects are limited only 
by the writer’s acumen and resourceful- 
ness. Anything that interests the writer 
may conceivably also interest the reader, 
if it is presented in such a manner as 
to evoke in him the same associations 
and emotions as the author experienced 
when he first thought of the story. Of 
course, novelty of theme, appealing to 
the instinct of curiosity, gives the writer 
an advantage; but the old and familiar 
may be just as absorbing if thought of 
interestingly by the writer. Jig-saw 
puzzle making and lobster fishing, written 
directly and concretely from the expe- 
rience of the woman who makes puzzles 
for a living and of the man whose daily 
job is pulling lobster pots, are amusing 
and diverting subjects. On the other 
hand, interviews with prominent people 
like Halide Edib Hanoum, Princess 
Kropotkin, or John Cowper Powys can 
be turned into impressionistic word pic- 
tures of personalities if the interviewer 
prepares himself beforehand with some 
knowledge of what the person interviewed 
has done, is interested in, and where he 
fits into the contemporary scene. 

News references add value, but feature 
writing must depend largely for its in- 
terest on literary style and treatment as 
well as on subject matter. Since the 
form is anomalous, this type of writing 
utilizes legitimately all the forms of 
literary expression—exposition, descrip- 
tion, narration, and even argumentation 
if it can be attributed to someone other 
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than the author. Dialogue, also, often 
makes a story move rapidly, especially 
if the sense of character is caught. The 
simplest style is the best; and under- 
emphasis is always to be desired to over- 
emphasis. Editors demand color and 
drama, but these can be secured through 
pertinent details and incidents. “Fine” 
writing with its pompous phrases and 
bizarre words is to be avoided since this 
will kill a story surely and quickly. 
Moreover, any newspaper man, no matter 
how much of a fledgling, will say that 
the first rule of good writing is never 
to use five words where three will do. 
Always write about what you know. 
This is true more particularly when the 
writer is first breaking into print. The 
more feature articles you do, the more 
will you become accustomed to assimilat- 
ing and marshaling facts about lesser- 
known subjects. Then if you are doing 
a story of an earth dam, about which 
you knew nothing previously, you can 
trust to experience to keep you from 
explaining the process from the wrong 
angle. The great majority of readers 
are prone to argue about facts, if they 
think they know more of the subject on 
which you have written than you do. 
Mistakes in fact do get by editors, but 
a second contribution wouldn’t, if you 
involved the paper in a lawsuit. If you 
happen to have direct and specific knowl- 
edge, and can get more, of the public 
utilities gang in Connecticut, for in- 
stance, that is a good story; for the 
question of water power and public util- 
ities is an engrossing one not only to 
New England, but to the nation. 
Always remember that a story must 
be of interest to the region where you 
are trying to sell it. Local angles, 
played up, on any national subject 
enhance your chances of selling the 
article to your local paper. For ex- 
ample, take an occurrence such as a 
South American revolution. There may 
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be someone living in your city who has 
resided for a time in the country con- 
cerned. A story from him would be 
welcomed by the local paper, for he would 
know the characteristics of the country, 
its people and its leaders, and his own 
experiences there would make good read- 
ing for his townspeople. 

If you contemplate writing an informa- 
tive feature, get your facts from a direct 
source, unless you know definitely and 
authoritatively of what you write. There 
is no excuse for the haphazard writing 
of heresays and probabilities in a feature 
article. Rocket ships may be probabilities, 
but projects and discoveries aren’t. It 
is safer to assume nothing. You can 
always get facts from an authority on 
the subject you have chosen. Not only 
will your article be more valuable, but 
you will be able, in case of necessity, 
to name definite sources for all of your 
remarks. 

If your article is planned to entertain, 
your own inventiveness and sense of 
humor may be your guide, provided you 
don’t overstep the bounds. An article 
aimed at humorousness can easily become 
ludicrous by a too strenuous playing-up 
of funniness. 

Interviews, whether formal or informal, 
are always good copy. Personal views, 
habits, traits, appearance, mannerisms, 
direct quotations—these are all necessary 
ingredients of a successful story about 
people. There are no hard-and-fast rules 
about interviewing, since it is actually 
only a conversation with a more or less 
prominent person. But here your art 
of questioning—or lack of it---will make 
or mar your story. It is absolutely 
essential to know something about the 
person and his subject before you at- 
tempt to start a conversation along the 
lines you would have it go. People are 
never loath to talk about themselves, but 
it will be much better for you and your 
prospective article if you can appear 
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intelligent. After which you need be 
only a good listener. 

Photographs are an important, and 
in some cases, a necessary accompaniment 
to feature stories. Clear pictures, taken 
with a fair-sized camera, are acceptable, 
but the prints must have a glossy finish 
for good reproduction. It might even 
be a good investment to have some 
pictures taken by a professional photog- 
rapher. 

If you feel that your article might 
be of interest to more than one locality, 
then make several copies and send them 
around. Editors, strangely enough, get 
unduly excited if they discover their 
story in a rival paper, so make your 
sending to only one paper in a city 
and to only one in a territory. That 
is, for New England, you might send 
to one newspaper each in Boston, Spring- 
field, Providence, Hartford, and Portland. 
If you decide to try more than one 
journal, send a uniform release date, such 
as “For Release May 17,” on your 
manuscript. The Editor & Publisher, 
a standard yearbook, will give the names 
of editors to whom the manuscript should 
be sent. Addressing your copy to the 
managing editor or to the Sunday editor 
will insure its getting into the mght 
hands. 

If there is any doubt in your mind 
as to article type, study the papers to 
which you hope to sell stories. By doing 
this you can know what kinds of subjects 
they use, and how their average stories 
are written. Of course, if you are a 
specialist or a genius, be original enough 
to use your own style. In which case, 
only, will you be able to command the 
ear of the metropolitan press. 

One last but important admonition: 
Don’t be editorial! It isn’t up to feature 
columns to sway public opinion, nor has 
any one the right—other than the editor 
—to interpret actions according to his 
own opinions. 
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You Go A-Puppeting 


By Frora Rosinson Couiier 


OW does it feel to be a giant? If 

you really want to know, just step 
across the threshold of Harry Burnett’s 
little theatre, No. 27 Olvera Street, Los 
Angeles. Here, for an hour, you will 
find yourself in a different world, a 
world in which the figures before you 
are life-size and you are a giant as 
huge as any in the fairy tales of old. 
And you will lose yourself in the fascina- 


tion of the Yale Puppets and their 
master. 
A tiny little room, this Teatre 


Torito, Little Bull Theatre, with seats 
for just seventy-five. You seat yourself 
on your straight-backed bench, and there 
await the scheduled nine o’clock opening 
of the curtains. Already, the spirit of 
the place is upon you. A perfect little 
stage, with a balcony high on the right; 
on the left, a tiny stairway leading to a 
doorway; and all in such perfect propor- 
tion that you suddenly find yourself 
drifting away into the land of the Lilli- 
putians with yourself a Gulliver come to 
life. A little bell signifies that the hour 
has arrived and the curtains part. 

Here before you are the “Haydn 
Trio”—piano, violin, cello—three little 
figures at their instruments, waiting like 
living artists for that moment of com- 
plete sympathy with their audience be- 
fore beginning their performance. The 
pianist adjusts himself on his bench, 
the violinist hovers over his instrument, 
the cellist is poised. And then in a 
moment the overture begins. Such feel- 
ing, such artistry, such temperament! 
The illusion is perfect. No longer are 
they little inanimate creatures of wood 
and wire and paper-maché, controlled by 
a deus ex machina with a set of strings. 
They are real performers on a real stage. 

And so for an hour you sit enthralled, 
and see before you the stars of Holly- 


wood—Greta Garbo and George Arliss, 
Marie Dressler and Doug Fairbanks, and 
Uncle Tom and Little Eva and Topsy 
and ’Liza and her precocious baby and 
the cockney bloodhounds and black Saint 
Peter and his “chorus” of black angels. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe would scarcely 
have recognized her children, but I trust 
she accepts Harry Burnett’s salaams, 
which he offers her in apology for his 
travesty of her classic. 

And so the actual performance ends, 
but not so the entertainment, because 
you are invited to go back-stage, see 
the puppets, and meet Harry Burnett 
and the other three Yale Puppeteers. 
For the most of the audience this is the 
real treat of the evening. Back of this 
artistry is a personality, a genius who 
has animated these tiny actors and made 
them come to life for an hour, has filled 
them with feelings and emotions so real 
that one can scarcely believe they are 
tiny creatures of wood and string. 

Harry Burnett is far more interesting 
than any of his creatures, far more 
artistic than any of his performances. 
He is alive with the fire of imagination. 
He is glowing with vision. 

“You must feel the rhythm of your 
puppet,” he said. “Let me show you 
what I mean.” He starts a record on 
the victrola, a lively tune, gives you a 
black song-and-dance man, and says, 
“Now make him dance.” You pull the 
strings, turn the little wooden control 
from side to side. Your puppet lifts 
one leg and then the other, turns his head 
from side to side, but there is no life, no 
animation in him. Then Harry Burnett 
takes the strings in his hand, his whole 
body begins swaying to the rhythm of 
the music, and instantly the song-and- 
dance man becomes alive. 
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“You’re dancing yourself,” you say. 
“Maybe I am,” says he, “but that’s what 
I mean by feeling rhythm. You must get 
yourself across in your strings.” 

This, then, is the secret of the alive- 
ness of his puppets. You are seeing 
and feeling Harry Burnett. 

Back-stage, too, is his workship, a tiny 
room, where he not only fashions his 
puppets, but where he teaches his classes 
in puppet making. And as you watch 
him, you marvel, because here is another 
proof of his genius. He has not only 
the creative insight and imagination to 
vision his puppets, but also the mechani- 
cal skill to put his concepts into execu- 
tion. His hands work like lightning, 
slender hands, with quick nervous mo- 
tions, but never one motion wasted. A 
bit of wood, two wires, a nail or two, 
and he has the foundation of a dragon’s 
claw. In another instant it is covered 


with wet paper-maché, “with a wart 
or two,” he says. 


And so he works, 
seeing, feeling, sensing—truly a creative 
artist. 

Harry Burnett is not alone in his 
little theatre. He has three assistants, 
and these four men call themselves the 
“Yale Puppeteers.” Forman Brown com- 
poses the music and lyrics; Bob Bromley 
is the lights and scenery expert; Richard 
Brandon is the business manager. With 
the exception of Bromley, the three have 
been together several years. Bob joined 
them in 1929. 

About nine years ago, when Harry 
was a student at the University of Mich- 
igan, he began putting on a little puppet 
show, very simple in itself, but the 
foundation of what he is doing now. 
Here, he was joined by Forman Brown, 
and the two later went to Yale Uni- 
versity, studying theatrical art. There, 
they were joined by Brandon, a Yale 
graduate. The three organized their 
show and, in a little red Ford, went 
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about giving performances. But Burnett 
was not satisfied with what he had 
learned. He went to Europe, studying 
the art of puppetry in Italy and France, 
and in Czechoslovakia, and came back 
imbued with new ideas and conceptions. 

In the spring of 1929, he conceived 
the idea of coming to Hollywood. 
Accordingly, he and his three fellow- 
puppeteers established themselves in a 
tiny theatre in Hollywoodland, where 
fame soon came to them. They became 
the fad of the movie stars, and nightly 
their little theatre, holding just thirty- 
five, was crowded. When the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce opened Olvera 
Street, they decided to come there, feel- 
ing the need of more room, and wanting 
to fix up a little theatre just to their 
liking. And there they have played to 
capacity houses four nights a week and 
Saturday afternoon matinees. And there, 
too, they catered to the movies, for in 
the skit, “Belittling Hollywood,” they 
created puppets uncannily like the living 
models. And no one likes better to see 
himself or herself in pantomine than one 
of the screen idols. So sometimes the 
interest of the audience is divided between 
watching Charlie Chaplin the puppet and 
Charlie Chaplin the man. 

So No. 27 Olvera Street has been a 
busy and interesting spot. But changes 
have come, and the puppets have bade 
farewell to Los Angeles. The announce- 
ment caused many a sigh among Cali- 
fornians, but it should have been hailed 
with delight by devotees on the opposite 
Atlantic shore. 

When New Yorkers are returning from 
their summer wanderings, the Puppeteers 
will set up their Lares and Penates some- 
where in Greenwich Village. Here, again, 
the curtain will rise, the tiny actors 
again will come to life, and a new world 
will open to them and their master Harry 
Burnett. 
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Tue readers of THe Writer Gre invited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearmg im Tue Writer, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be re- 
turned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped 


return envelope. 


THE DAY’S GRIST 


Editor, the Forum: 


Last night I interviewed a business man. This 
morning I spent an hour with him going over 
his plant. Tomorrow I shall write the story and 
submit it for his O. K. Then, based on that, I 
shall write possibly half a dozen stories and make 
more than probably a round sum in several 
figures. I believe I can sell that story from many 
angles because it is a good story, and I have 
already received a check for $32 for that same 
story told along an entirely different angle. 


I visited his plant at ten o'clock. As I am a 
newspaper woman going on duty at 1 p.m., I 
treasure my time. I did not want to start that 
story right after the visit to the plant. I wanted 
to mull over it a bit. But I must not waste my 
morning. 

I have no car and no kodak. But I make long 
trips and I sell plenty of pictures. I have a 
friend who will drive me anywhere any time and 
wait for her money until the check for that 
particular trip comes in. I get my photos from 
the best photographer in town for $1 each. I sell 
them from $2 to $5 apiece. 

I went to the photographer’s and ordered half 
a dozen big fish pictures to fill an order. 

Then, I called friend chauffeur. We made a 
trip to a cotton compress, spent five minutes mak- 
ing known our wants, and with promise of full 
details if a questionnaire was first mailed, we 
started to town. On the way we passed a cat and 
dog hospital. We decided to turn back and 
make it a visit. 


After fifteen minutes there, we drove back a 
mile to town and stopped at a paint shop. The 
young man who runs this shop has worked out 
some fine publicity programs. We spent only a 
few minutes here getting addresses of some na- 
tional paint magazines, for we had heard him 
lecture and had talked to him before many times. 


From the paint shop we went upstairs to a 
unique studio where we got material for a story 


for the local paper and for several short salable 
articles. Then back to the office. 

Here I found material sent to me for another 
story which should sell well. And all of this one 
day’s grist. 

It took me only a part of a morning to get this 
material, which if handled properly should be 
worth some hundreds of dollars. 

I have written and sold stories and verse to 
leading magazines and newspapers, including 
Harper’s, Munsey, Cavalier, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Smart Set, Judge, Town and Country, 
New York Sun, Chicago News, and many, 
many others. 

I have a perfectly good job that pays a good 
salary, but like many others I have suffered much 
from the business slump. It is necessary for me 
to make money on the side and make it quick, and 
I am making it. I believe that others can do the 
same. It is just a matter of work. 

Since last November I have sold to one maga- 
zine alone from one to two stories each month, 
with an average of two photographs a month. 

In April I cleared more than $40 on one wed- 
ding alone, sending story and pictures to New 
York, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Philadelphia. 

I am not making a fortune, but I intend to 
make something worth while. 

My system is simple. I study my own news- 
paper, and pick out items of news that may be 
developed into good features. 

The story of the plant that I visited this morn- 
ing was suggested by a talk at a Rotary luncheon, 
mention of which was made in the newspaper; the 
other features are all developed from the same 
source, with the exception of the cat and dog 
hospital. 

Many people have a nose for news. And any 
story with a news angle or human-interest angle 
will sell—and oftimes the first trip out. And grist 
from the mill makes mighty good porridge. 


Celia Myrover Robinson. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
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TO USE—OR NOT TO USE—A PEN NAME 


Editor, the Forum: 

After having appeared some twenty times under 
a pen name, with a book of poems and a novel 
awaiting their fate at the hands of publishers, I 
am seriously considering the use of my baptismal 
name altogether. While it is by no means the 
most vital question in a writer’s career, I do think 
the matter of a name, for many reasons, deserves 
careful consideration. 

In the first place, whether one will consider 
using other than his own name depends largely 
upon what the writer is like himself, and even 
more on the kind of things he intends to write. 
I know some women writers who are doing men’s 
stuff—Westerns, and war stories—profitably, and 
well. Obviously, they will not write under a 
name like Arabella. 

There are, in fact, several good arguments for 
the use of a pen name. 

Among other considerations, is this: as long 
as people are not actively conscious that one is a 
writer, they are natural, and one can observe them 
undisturbed. But once they get the idea that 
they are “copy,” they begin to close up, or to act. 

Again, those of us who do “serious” writing 
reflect life as we see it, or as we feel someone else 
sees it. The question arises—can we who live in 
ultra-conservative, or prejudiced, parts of the 
country, and affecting as we do, to some extent 
at least, the fortunes of an entire family, be 
strictly honest in what we write, if we know that 
our fiction ideas will be identified with that family, 


and that penalties will be exacted of them for 
any displeasure we may incur? 

And the reasons on the other side? 

To begin with, few writers can satisfy their 
entire ego with the work itself; without the praise 
which somebody will give them. And writing un- 
der an assumed name, and then broadcasting it, 
is to be like a child repeating monotonously, “I 
know something, but I’m not going to tell”— 
knowing all the time that he is! 

Then, of course, there are material reasons why 
one’s own name is better. A writer’s first group 
of readers is usually made up of personal friends, 
How are they going to get your work, and read 
it, if they don’t know you've done it? 

My personal reason for adopting a pen name 
was that I really wanted to be plain and quiet, 
and to write with strict integrity, unswayed by 
considerations of policy. I wanted to be “in- 
visible,” and let my work do its own talking. And 
wanting invisibility, I find myself in the position 
of appearing to create a mystery, which is the 
exact reverse. 

What to do? It’s for every writer to settle 
his own problem. My chosen name has served 
me well; and yet... 

I hope this discussion may help some other 
writer to decide the question at the beginning, 
where it should be decided. 


Hillary Hudson. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


THE FIRST HUNDRED LINES 


Editor, the Forum: 

It’s all very nice to have a definite idea or story 
in mind, and then sit down and write it, but I 
am one of those people who frequently have a 
great urge to write, but am at a loss for any- 
thing definite to write about. At such times, 
believing that “the first hundred lines are the 
hardest,” I find the following method a good one. 

One way not to get anywhere is not to begin, 
so when that inner something begins to stir and 
I feel the urge to write, even though I’m not sure 
what it will be about, I find the only safe thing 
to do is to start writing. For if I wait for an 
entire idea to form itself in my thoughts, I some- 
times find that I have waited too long, the impulse 
may have died in the meantime. The proverb of 
“He who hesitates is lost,” seems to be never truer 
than in writing. Therefore, I start working im- 
mediately and I write at least one hundred lines 
before I give up. In that one hundred lines there 
may be nothing worth while, and often it seems 
trivial and unimportant, but I have started words 
and thoughts within my mind and if there really 
exists something of value, though it be only a dim 
and hazy something, at least I have furnished an 
outlet for it. I have given it means of birth and 
of growth. 


If there is any real idea back of that urge to 
write, I usually have found it before I have com- 
pleted writing the first hundred lines, and seldom 
do I realize when I have reached and passed the 
end of my quota. Very frequently I find I have 
developed a complete story or idea, though it may 
be a strange companion to the first few lines of 
my writing. One thought gives impulse to an- 
other, I wander from the original subject, I have 
new ideas, I branch off again, another subject— 
another new idea, until suddenly I have found 
it! Then I find myself typing madly, racing with 
the words and thoughts that come tumbling al- 
most faster than I can write them. I think clearly 
and concisely, no longer does any new subject or 
idea intrude, there isn’t any room for alien 
thoughts in the full tide of those racing words. 
After thoroughly exhausting every thought on the 
subject, I sit back and look at it. Here in the 
flesh of printed words is the materialization of 
that impulse which I have obeyed. It probably 
will need revision, there may be crude spots in it, 
but no matter—I have given it a chance, and 
sometimes not only I, but the editors find it good. 


Sarah E. Merwarth. 
Easton, Pa. 
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Editor, the Forum: 

How can we overcome getting rejection slips 
and experiencing the subsequent feeling of dis- 
appointment that accompanies their reception? 
It is simple. Don’t send any manuscripts. 

Rather startling, you think. It is. But most 
of us need to be startled if we are to make a 
success of this writing business. 

Many of us have been sending out stories that 
were not “quite” right. We knew it but we sént 
them just the same. (I'll confess that I did it 
myself until I learned my lesson.) Parts of them 
were good, no one could deny it, a paragraph 
here and there, a dramatic meeting, a bit of 
description. We read over these parts and patted 
ourselves on the back. But there were other 
parts that were weak, and we knew they were 
weak, They were not “quite” the way we wanted 
them. 

By that time we were tired: tired of the idea, 
tired of the story, tired from the effort of writ- 
ing. Also, we lacked the knowledge of how to 
improve the weak places, and that made it seem 
harder. So we slid over them and let them stand, 

And we were in such a hurry to get the manu- 


TIME TO 


Editor, the Forum: 

“If I just had the time, 'd—” Dozens of 
times, wherever writers foregather, you've heard 
this most common wail, its conclusion varying with 
the talents and tastes of the speaker. 

As a means of self-discipline (and self-enlighten- 
ment as to whether or not I was a literary poseuse), 
I hit upon the plan respectfully submitted: 

(1) Estimate how many hours per week you 
can devote to writing. Fix your figure fairly 
low and at a total to which you can adhere for 
one or more months. Since the psychological 
effect of failure is depression and that of success 
stimulation to greater achievement, the wisdom 
of an attainable goal is evident. In your weekly 
program, allow one or two free days for shop- 
ping, calls, travel, and the other duties and pleas- 
ures that cannot be sandwiched between work- 
ing hours. 

(2) During the first half of each week, busy 
yourself on your writing program for as many 
hours as you can without exhaustion. Exceptions 
will occasionally be advisable; but, I find, that 
diligence on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 


Their 


HOLD YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 








scripts on their way. Out they went, not really 
with any expectation that they would be accepted. 
Rather it was only a hope that the weak spots 
wouldn’t be noticed too carefully by the editor, 
that in some way the manuscripts would get by 
his careful scrutiny. 

But they didn’t get by and back they came with 
the rejection slip. 

It takes so long for us to learn to let our 
manuscripts stand, instead of rushing them right 
out, and then read them coldly, disinterestedly, 
as an editor would. When we do we shall more 
clearly see their weaknesses and will not send 
them until we have brought them up to the 
required standard. 

A thought has come to you. Will this cold, 
dispassionate analysis dampen enthusiasm, destroy 
inspiration? Why should it? 

There is nothing that produces enthusiasm for 
writing like selling our manuscripts. And to 
know that through our own clear analysis we 
can put our thoughts into form desired by the 
editors awakens inspiration. 

Frederick Kampe. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


WORK 


usually produces a spurt of enthusiasm that speeds 
me well beyond my goal for the week. 

(3) Employ scraps of time (one hour or less) 
in professional reading, filing and studying mar- 
keting notations, verifying facts, and in the crys- 
tallization of vague ideas regarding setting and 
plot. These bits of time may be interspersed 
between tasks not related to writing. In addition 
to the objective work thus accomplished, such an 
arrangement serves to keep the mind “set,” 
focussed on production. 

(4) Don’t fudge. That devotion of a certain 
amount of time to writing does not insure its 
being diligently used is granted. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the amateur desires, not merely to 
inflate his ego by toying with the idea of being 
an author at some vague, future time, but actually 
to write, the plan suggested is defensible. 

Try it. Your acceptances and your encourag- 
ing notes from editors will probably pick up sev- 
eral hundred per cent. Mine did. 


Joy Catherine Baker. 
Peru, Neb. 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tue information im this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


AmERICAN Mercury—730 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, is buying mainly articles, 
and occasionally stories and short verse. 


Other magazine requirements remain as 
before. H. L. Mencken, editor. 


Bittpoarp—25 Opera Place, Cincinnati, 
0., uses special articles concerning 
theatrical, motion picture, and show 
world subjects for its four special sea- 
sonal numbers. Such articles are only 
written on assignment. Query editor 
before submitting material. A. C. Hart- 
mann and E. E. Sugarman, editors. 


Curistian Famity—365 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill., uses fiction from 1,500 to 
2,000 words in length, articles—prefer- 
ably illustrated—on nature, inventions, 
travels, art, etc., of 1,500 words or less, 
and verse. Rates are from $3.00 to 
$5.00 per thousand words for prose, and 
$1.00 to $3.00 per poem for verse. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance. Rev. Fred- 


erick M. Lynk, S.V.D., editor. 


Cottece Lire—4570 Seventh Ave., New 
York City, is in the market for swift- 
moving stories of young love with strong 
dramatic situations. The sex interest 
should not be overemphasized. Length 
limit, 1,000 to 3,500 words. Pays one 


and one-half cents a word, on acceptance. 


Editor, N. L. Pines. 
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Ex.xs Macazine—50 East 42nd St., New 
York City, wants short-short stories and 
fiction of not more than 5,000 words, of 
a sort that will appeal to a more or less 
masculine audience. Stories of adventure 
and humor are preferred to tales of love. 
Non-fiction material is ordered, as a rule, 
or at least ideas about articles are dis- 
cussed with the writer before the piece is 
written. There is no regular word rate, 
but a satisfactory price is reached 
through negotiation with each contribu- 
tor. Joseph T. Fanning, editor. 


Mopvern Romances—Syndicate Publish- 
ing Co., 100 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
publishes only true stories of the con- 
fession type. Stories should be strongly 
emotional and bear the stamp of authen- 
ticity and sincerity. Decision on manu- 
scripts is made within two weeks, and a 
check is sent within one week after ac- 
ceptance. Lyon Mearson, editor. 


Tue Satrurpay Review—25 West 45th 
St., New York City, has started a new 
department, “News from the States.” 
This, it is hoped, may make a sort of 
clearing house for book-news from differ- 
ent localities. The news may include 
information about authors’ new literary 
efforts, local booksellers’ problems, the 
general trend of reading, or anything 











of this general type. The most interest- 
ing and most pungent items which are 
received will be published under the con- 
tributor’s name. At the present time 
no payment will be made for contribu- 
tions. 


Tue Sxort Pvusutsnine Company— 
Suite 1101, Electric Building, Asbury 
Park, N. J., is planning to publish four 
short-short story magazines: SHort 
DetectTIVE Stories, SHort Love Stories, 
SuHort ADVENTURE Stories, SHort Con- 
FEssions. For these magazines, the 
mechanical demands are as follows: story 
length, 800 to 2,000 words. Nineteen 
stories a month are scheduled for each 
magazine. The report period will be 
three weeks. New authors are welcomed, 
but the first submission by an unknown 
writer should be accompanied by the 
names of at least two personal references 
as evidence of good faith and the 
avoidance of plagiarism. Second serial 
rights to stories which have appeared 
in magazines of small circulation but 
high literary quality will also be con- 
sidered. Payment will be made at the 
rate of three cents a word, and up, pay- 
able ten days before publication. 


Sxy Ficutrers—122 E. 42nd St., New 
York City, is “strictly war-air in con- 
tent.” Uses stories of from 5,000 to 
10,000 words. Its policy is “either a 
check or the manuscript returned seven 
days from date of receipt.” The rate of 


payment is one cent per word, minimum. 
Wm. L. Mayer, editor. 


SovuTHERN Literary Revirw—P. O. Box 
591, Atlanta, Ga., is in the market for 
stories of “any length and subject with 
the exception of sex.” A strong love in- 


terest is preferred. Poetry up to thirty 
lines is used. Articles of national inter- 
est such as crime, prohibition, politics, 


Theor 











and interviews are welcomed. For special 
features, book reviews and literary chats 
will be used. At present, no payment is 
made for material, but it is hoped that a 
rate payment will be decided upon before 
long. Richard Merton Petty, editor. 


Srartuine Detective ADVENTURES—529 
S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn., reports 
that they have never been so low on 
manuscripts. “True crime cases from 
New England, Florida, the whole 
southern tier of states and the south- 
west are especially wanted.” However, 
good cases from the Pacific Coast, north- 
west, and all states bordering on the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi River 
are likely to be used. It is suggested 
that photographers who have crime pic- 
tures for exclusive sale should submit 
them direct or go into partnership with 
writers who can tell a dramatic story 
of the case involved. Minimum rate one 
and one-half cents a word. Earle R. 
Buell, editor. 


STREET AND SmitH—79-89 Seventh Ave., 
New York City, has changed the title of 
Suapow Detective Montuiy to THE 
Suapow Macazine. The new magazine 
will be published twice a month instead 
of once, as formerly. Short stories of 
the detective action type, lengths 2,500 
to 6,000 words, are wanted. The 4,000 
word length is preferred. The editor 
says that “although we require no set 
formula in our stories, we do want the 
Law to conquer crime. We prefer the 
one in which the officer or detective solves 
the crime by means of direct action, 
going after his criminal and getting 
him through direct struggle, or some 
other method which requires interesting 
action.” Stories are reported on within 
a week. Payment is one cent a word, 
on acceptance. Editor, John L. Nanovic. 











The Writer’s List of Article Markets 


The following list includes fields for articles on a great variety of subjects, including agriculture, 


architecture, business, children, drama, education, gardens, health, literature, music, nature, politics, 


religion, science, sport, travel, and many other topics. 


been divided into only two classes. 


To save space and duplication, magazines have 


An asterisk preceding the name of a magazine indicates that the information has had the editor’s 


0. &. 
report in Tue Wrirer. 


Items not so marked indicate that the editor, when queried, made no changes from his previous 


Art.—articles; wds.—words; acc.—acceptance; pub.—publication; le—rate per word. 


*American Forests, 1727 K St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M). Editor, Ovid M. Butler. Art. on 
forests, trees, wild life, and outdoor recreation, 
with suitable photos. 3,000 wds. or less. le up 
on ace., 50e up for photos. 


*American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune, 71 W. 
47th St., N. Y. C. (W). Managing editor, Louis 
Rittenberg. Personality sketches of Jewish men 
of achievement. 1,500 wds. preferred. $c on 15th 
of mo. after pub. 


American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. C. (M). 
Editor, Sumner N. Blossom. Short sketches about 
women for Interesting People Department. Out- 
standing personality sketches. On ace. 


*American Mercury, 730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (M). 
Editor, H. L., Mencken. Art. By arrangement 
on ace. 


*Asia, 468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. (M). Editors, 
Marietta Neff and Gertrude Emerson. Art. inter- 
preting the life, customs, and thought of the 
peoples of Asia, Africa, Russia, and the Pacific 
Islands; occidental and oriental relationships; true 
adventure-exploration; personal biography. Photos. 
3,000 to 6,000 wds. On ace., or soon thereafter. 


*Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
(M). Editor, Ellery Sedgwick. Art. on varied 
topics. High literary standard. Pays according 
to value of material. On ace. 


*Canadian Magazine, 241 Adelaide 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. (M). Editor, Joseph Lis- 
ter Rutledge. General art., Canadian scene only. 
3,000 wds. le on ace. 


*College Humor, 1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. (M). Editor, Patricia Reilly Foster. Art. 
on sport, subjects interesting to modern young 
people, fraternities and sororities, etc. 3,000 wds. 
preferred. No set rate. On ace. 


Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. C. (W). Editor, 
William L. Chenery. Art. on popular American 
subjects. 3,500 wds. High rates on ace. 


*Columbia (Knights of Columbus Magazine), 45 
Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M). Editor, John 
Donahue. Art. on varied subjects, including 
science, travel, sports, appealing to men. Good 
rates on acc, 


*Commonweal, 4622 Grand Central Terminal, 
N. Y. C. (W). Editor, Michael Williams. Vigor- 
ous, well-informed art. on contemporary political, 
social, and artistic developments, written with skill 


St., W., 
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and color, and not in conflict with the magazine’s 
general tone and policy. 2,000 to 2,500 wds. 
About 2¢ on pub. 


*Cosmopolitan, 57th St. and 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M). Editor, Harry Payne Burton. Human- 
interest, controversial, and general art. 2,500 to 
4,000 wds. On ace. 


*Country Gentleman, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (M). Editor, Philip S. Rose. Feature 
art. on subjects of interest and importance to 
farm men and women. 2,500 wds. preferred. Also 
short technical art. Full market rates on ace: 

Delineator, 161 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. (M). Editor, 
Osear Graeve. Prefers to arrange for art. after 
consultation with author. First-class rates on ace. 


*Farmer’s Wife, 55 East 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
(M). Editor, F. W. Beckman. Art. dealing with 
household matters, travel, etc. 2,000 wds. pre- 
ferred. le on ace. 

*Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (M). Editor, Arthur H. Jenkins. Technical 
agricultural art., economic art., art. of general 
interest with illustrations, short humor skits. 1,500 
to 2,000 wds. As a rule, le on ace. 

*Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. (M). 
Editor, Henry Goddard Leach. Frank, personal 
opinions of a controversial nature on any subject 
of general, current interest. Especially desired, 
art. with a broad philosophical approach to ques- 
tions of the day. 2,000 to 3,000 wds. Standard 
rate, $100 for 3,000 wds. on ace. Graded scale 
in exceptional cases. 

*Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y.C. 
(M). Editor, William F. Bigelow. Timely art., 
or those of very special interest. Arranges for 
most art. in advance. 

*Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M). Editor, Arthur H. Samuels. Occasionally 
buys light and humorous art. on social phases. 
Does not encourage general contributions. 
*Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., N. Y. C. 
(M). Editor, Lee F. Hartman. Art., chiefly but 
not exclusively, on absorbing problems of present- 
day life—social, political, economic, international, 
ete. 3,000 to 7,000 wds. No set rate. On ace. 
*Holland’s, Dallas, Texas. (M). Managing editor, 
F. P. Holland, Jr. Art. on subjects of importance 
and interest to the entire South, or on very general 
subjects, also Southern personality sketches. 2,500 
to 5,000 wds. l4e up on ace. 

















*Judge, 18 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. (W). Editor, 
Jack Shuttleworth. Satire, paragraphs, jokes, epi- 
grams, and humorous art., not over 300 wds. $3 to 
$5 for short jokes and paragraphs. 5 to 7e per 
wd. for art. 


*Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (M). Editor, Loring A. Schuler. 
Any art. that would interest the modern woman, 
also light art. with a humorous slant. Short con- 
tributions of a humorous, controversial, or expe- 
rience nature for the Day’s Mail Dept. 1,000 wds, 
Pays according to value of material. On acc. 


Liberty Weekly, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. Any 
art. of timely interest. No highly technical mat- 
ter or religious subjects of a controversial nature. 
3,000 to 4,000 wds. First-class rates on acc. 


*Life, 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (M). Editor, 
George T. Eggleston. Short prose and “Life 
Lines.” On ace. 


*McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. C. (M). 
Editor, Otis L. Wiese. Art. suitable for a woman’s 
and home magazine. 2,500 to 5,000 wds. By 
arrangement on acc. 


*Menorah Journal, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (Q). 
Editor, Henry Hurwitz. Essays of Jewish inter- 
est. le on pub. 


*The New Yorker, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. (W). 
Editor, Harold W. Ross. Interested in factual 
and biographical material. Up to 2,500 weds. 
On ace. 

*North American Review, 9 East 37th St., N. Y. C. 
(M). Managing editor, Wm. A. DeWitt. Authori- 
tative art. on phases of present-day American life. 
Is endeavoring to employ the journalistic approach 
to life rather than the essay form. 3,500 to 4,000 
wds. $5 a printed page on pub. 


*The Parents’ Magazine, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 
(M). Managing editor, Mary E. Buchanan. Art. 
on care and training of children, written from 
adult point of view for the adult. 2,500 wds. 
On ace. 


Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. (M). 
Editor, Bernarr Macfadden. Personal experiences 
in keeping fit—inspirational health art.—mental 
side of keeping fit—feminine beauty material, 
especially experiences and interviews. 2,000 to 
4,000 wds. Regularly 2c on acc.; exceptions in 
special cases. 


Pictorial Review, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. (M). 
Editor, T. Von Ziekursch. Varied art. and per- 
sonality sketches for women. Good rates on acc. 


*The Rotarian, 211 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
(M). Editor, Emerson Cause. Art. of special 
interest to Rotarians, also art. featuring ethics 
of business. 1,800 to 2,000 wds. First-class 
rates on acc. 


Saturday Evening Post, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (W). Editor, George H. Lori- 
mer. Great variety. 5,000 to 7,000 wds. By 
mutual agreement on acc. 


Independence Square, 


Their 











Scribner’s, 597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Short, con- 
cise art. on questions of the day. Biographical 
art., if authoritative. Records of personal expe- 
rience or adventure. Rarely uses travel art. 5,000 
wads. or less. No fixed rate. On acc. 

*Vanity Fair, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. (M). 
Editor, F. W. Crowinshield. Art. usually ar- 
ranged for in advance. Unsentimental art. to 
interest “civilized” people. 1,800 to 2,000 wds. 
Varying rates on ace. 

*Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., 
N. Y. C. (M). Editor, Gertrude B. Lane. Art. 
usually arranged for in advance or prepared by 
staff writers. On acc. 


MAGAZINES USING ARTICLES ONLY 


*Adult Bible Class Monthly, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. (M). Editor, Lucius H. Bugbee. Art. 
on vital social, religious, and life problems, adult 
education, missions, community service, peace, 
temperance. 1,500 wds. le on ace. 

*America (National Catholic Weekly), 329 W. 
108th St., N. Y. C. (W). Editor, Wilfrid Parsons. 
Art. of current interest in public affairs, litera- 
ture, sociology, and education; also human-interest 
stories with a moral or religious angle. le on pub. 
*Amateur Golfer, Fawcett Publications, Inc., 529 
S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (M). General 
manager, Virginia Safford. Short art. on timely 
subjects and personalities, preferably humorous 
in tone. Varying rates on ace. 

*The American Home, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. (M). Editor, Mrs. Jean 
Austin. Practical art. pertaining to the home, 
interior decoration, gardening, recipes and home 
equipment accompanied by good photos. 1,000 to 
1,500 wds. About $50 per art. on ace. 
*American Rifleman, 816 Barr Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. (M). Editor, Laurence J. Hathaway. Art. 
about hunting trips, technical art. on firearms. 
Must be written for readers who have an expert 
knowledge of the subject. 4,000 wds. le on pub. 
*Antiques, 468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. (M). Editor, 
Homer Eaton Keyes. Specific discussions authori- 
tatively written, which offer new information on 
some aspect of collecting. 1,500 wds. 14e on pub. 
The Architect, 485 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. (M). 
Editor, J. L. Forbes. Architectural material and 
arts and crafts. 1,200 to 1,500 wds. $8 a col. 
on pub. 

*The Aryan, 908 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(M). Editor, Frank C. Massey. Art. on the theatre 
or pertaining to the theatre. 1,000 wds. le on pub. 
*The Bandwagon, The Key Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Editor, Martin Heflin. Short sophisticated 
sketches. 4c ten days after pub. 

Baseball Magazine, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (M). 
Editor, F. C. Lane. Art. on baseball. 2,000 wds. 
4c to lée on pub. 

*Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Ia. (M). Editor, Elmer T. Peterson.. 
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Art. pertaining to distinctive small homes and 
gardens, homemaking, etec., with an informative 
or “how to” angle. 1,500 to 2,000 wds. le up 
on ace. 

*The Bookman, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. (M). 
Editor, Seward Collins. Art., essays on literary 
and related subjects. Eager for photographically 
illustrated material. Low rates on ace. 

*The Chicagoan, 495 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. (M). Editor, Wm. R. Weaver. Art. on local 
art, literary, and social subjects. 1,200 to 1,500 
wds. One mo. after pub. 

*Child Welfare Magazine (Organ of National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers), 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. (M). Editor, Martha 
S. Mason. Practical art. on child care and train- 
ing. 4c on ace, 

*Christian Register, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
(W). Editor, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach. Art. 
featuring events, opinions, and personalities illus- 
trating economic, social, political, and religious 
progress. $10 per page of 1,500 wds. on pub. 
*Church Business, Duplex Envelope Co., Box 99, 
West End Station, Richmond, Va. (Bi-M). Editor, 
Mary M. Cocke. Art. of practical nature, de- 
scribing plans and programs which have been 
successful in making more efficient the work of 
churches. Accounts of sales or other money- 
making schemes not wanted. 800 wds. or less. 
Average 2c on pub. 


*Circus Scrap Book, 41 Woodlawn Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. (Q). Editor, F. P. Pitzer. Art. on 
circus history, clippings, news items, and photos 
dealing with the circus before 1900. Pays accord- 
ing to value of material. 


*Current History Magazine, Times Annex, 229 W. 
43rd St., N. Y. C. (M). Editor, Spencer Brodney. 
Art. on political, economic, social, and cultural 
subjects. Should be informative and authoritative. 
2e up, shortly before pub. 


*Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
(M). Editor, Natalie S. Lineoln. Art. on his- 
torical and patriotic themes, with photos; also 
art. of current interest. 3,000 to 6,000 wds. Cur- 
rent rates on ace. 

*The Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (M). Editor, James F. Cooke. 
Art. of “tell how” or cultural nature. 100 to 
2,000 wds. $5 per col. of about 625 wds. on pub. 
Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M). Editor, Ray P. Holland. Good, live, hunt- 
ing, fishing, and camping art. with plenty of 
action. Practical art. that would tend to make 
life easier for the outdoorsman. 3,000 to 3,500 
wds. le up on ace. 

*Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (M). Editor, 
B. C. Forbes. Art. dealing with new and interest- 
ing developments in business and finance, written 
in simple, easily-understood language. Interviews 


with business leaders on subjects of current inter- 
On pub. 


est. No fixed rates. 
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Forecast, 6 East 39th St., N. Y. C. (M). 


Editor, 
Alberta M. Goudiss. News feature art. relating 


to food and health. Art. on child care and home 
management. Interviews with women prominent 
in food and health work. Advisable to query 
editor before submitting material. 1,500 to 3,500 
wds. le up on ace. 


*Golf Illustrated, 425 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (M). 
Editor, A. C. Gregson. Good, helpful golf material 
for seasoned players and beginners. Unique clubs. 
Fine new clubs. Golf photos. 1,500 to 2,000 wds. 
2e on 15th of mo. of pub. 


*The Highway Magazine, Middletown, O. (M). 
Editor, W. H. Spindler. Art. dealing with the 
planning, design, construction, maintenance, and 
beautification of roads, with three to five photos. 
Some general travel art., material about railroad 
or street construction, traffic studies and problems. 
Art. should be approved by officials in charge. 
1,000 to 1,200 wds. le on ace. $1 for photos. 


*Home and Field, 572 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M). Editor, Stewart Beach. Art. from 800 to 
1,000 wds. Acceptance depends a great deal upon 
excellence of accompanying photos. 24e on ace. 


*House and Garden, Lexington Ave. at 43rd St., 
N. Y. C. (M). Editor, Richardson Wright. Art. 
on house furnishing and gardening. 1,200 to 1,500 
wds. le up on ace. 


*The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. (M). Editor, Ethel B. Power. Illustrated 
art. on domestic architecture, furnishings, and 
gardening. 1,000 to 1,800 wds. lc up on ace. 


*How to Sell, 8 Sunset Lane, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M). 
Editor, R. C. Remington. Personality art. or 
interviews with successful salesmen or saleswomen, 
selling on commission directly to user or consumer. 
Sales should be of such things as clothing, hosiery, 
household or general specialties, automobile acces- 
sories, groceries, toilet articles, etc., lines in which 
many concerns seek local representatives who are 
recruited by mail. 500 wds. je on pub. 


*Hygeia, 535 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. (M). 
Editor, Dr. Morris Fishbein. Scientific health art. 
in popular vein. 2,000 wds. le up on pub. 


*Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(M). Editor, Winifred Willson. Art. treated 
from woman angle giving original solutions of 
women’s problems, also on controversial subjects, 
on present-day social, economic, political and inter- 
national problems, ete. 1,500 to 2,000 wds. Some 
brief humorous art. on business women’s problems 
and foibles. Uses photos. $10 to $35 per article 
on ace. 


*Kindergarten-Primary Magazine, 278 River St., 
Manistee, Mich. (Bi-M, except July and August). 
Editor, J. L. Keddie. Short art. on kindergarten 
problems; practical hints and suggestions for 
kindergarten teachers. Under 500 wds. $1 to $5 
per article on ace. 


Modern Mechanics and Inventions, 529 So. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (M). Editor, Roscoe Faweett. 











Interesting non-technical art. on developments in 
the fields of science, invention, and practical me- 
chanics. Photos should accompany art. 1,000 
wds. 2¢ up on ace. $3 for photos. 


*The Modern Thinker, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
(M). Editor, Dagobert D. Runes. Art. and essays 
which are distinctly original and provocative, 
dealing with important topics of the day. Author 
must have something to say and also know how 
to say it. 4,000 wds. By special arrangement. 


*Mother’s Home-Life, 315 S. Peoria St., Chicago, 
Ill. (M). Editor, Mary H. McGovern. Varied 
household art. 1,000 wds. Fair rates on ace. 


Musical America, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Editor, 
A. Walter Kramer. Art. on musical topics with 
a news angle. 2,000 wds. $3.50 a col. on pub. 
Also buys photos. 


*Musical Forecast, 1090 Union Trust Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (M). Editor, David H. Light. Art. 
on music and kindred subjects, including all the 
arts. 500 to 2,000 wds. $10 per page on ace. 
*The Nation, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. C. (W). Editor, 
Oswald G. Villard. Art. on matters of current 
interest. 2,000 to 2,500 wds. On pub. 


*National Aeronautic Magazine, Dupont Circle, 
Washington, D. C. (M). Editor, Wm. R. Enyart. 
Art. on aeronautic subjects, appealing to air- 
minded American citizens. Photos. Good rates 
on ace. $3 up for photos. 


*National Geographic, 1156 Sixteenth St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Editor, Gilbert Grosvenor. Human- 
interest geographic art., accompanied by from 
twenty-five to fifty good photographic illustrations. 
3,000 to 7,500 wds. Good rates on acc. 


*Nation’s Business, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
1615 H. St., N., Washington, D. C. (M). Editor, 
Merle Thorpe. Art. of general interest to business 
men—those dealing with new things in business, 
new applications of old things, new methods of 
doing business, developments that may lead to the 
opening of new markets or the closing of old, new 
processes, new inventions, ete. 2,500 to 3,000 wds. 
Rate varies with value of materia’. On acc. 


*New Republic, 421 W. 21st St., N. Y. C. (W). 
Editor, Bruce Bliven. Short art. on current, social, 
political, literary, and economic questions. 2,000 
wds. Occasionally sketches and short humorous 
pieces. 2¢ on pub. 


*New York Herald Tribune Magazine, :230 W. 41st 
St., N. ¥. C. (W). Editor, Mrs. Wm. Brown 
Meloney. Current events art. of national and 
international interest, and personality sketches of 
men and women figuring in the world news. 1,500 
to 3,500 wds. $25 to $100 per article on pub. The 
Institute section uses art. on food preparation, 
household management, household equipment, eti- 
quette, entertaining, child care, and decoration. 
2,000 to 2,500 wds. $25 to $50 per article on pub. 


*Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass. (M). Editor, Guy Richardson. Prose manu- 
scripts limited to 800 wds. 4¢ up on acc. 
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*Photo-Miniature, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (M). 
Editor, John A, Tennant. Monographs of 12,000 
wds. with any necessary illustrations on some 
phase of photography. Must be practical and 
definite in information, methods and formulas 
proved, from experience and not from books, writ- 
ten without waste of words. Submit outline of 
subject and treatment. $50 on acc., with all 
rights to publication, matter subject to editorial 
revision. 

*Plain Talk Magazine, Inc., 635 F St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Editor, Morris A. Bealle. Art. 
chronicling the neglected truth. 2,000 to 3,000 
wds. le on pub. 

*Popular Aviation, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. (M). Editor, B. G. Davis. Art. on aviation 
of non-technical nature. Descriptions of new air- 
planes, engines, or accessories; constructional ma- 
terial showing construction of gliders or light 
planes. Thrilling personal experiences of aviators 
and true war stories are also used. 1,000 to 1,500 
wds. le to le on pub. 

*Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago, Ill. (M). Editor, H. H. Windsor, Jr. 
Art. on latest developments in the fields of science, 
mechanics and invention, with a news or adventure 
angle. Should include ten or more action photos. 
2,000 wds. Shorter articles, with or without pho- 
tos, stressing the unusual or human-interest, up 
to 250 wds. le to 10¢c on ace. $5 for photos. 
*Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. C. (M). Editor, Raymond J. Brown. Timely 
material on new developments in science and me- 
chanics well illustrated with striking photos. About 
3,000 wds. Short art. describing new inventions 
and scientific discoveries, with photos; and one 
and two-page photo layouts, picture stories of ex- 
plorations, new and interesting industrial proc- 
esses, etc. Uses “How-to-make” material for the 
Home Workshop Department and “Kinks” for the 
handy man, machine shop worker, and automobile 
mechanic and owner. Up to 10¢ on ace. $3 
for photos 


Printed Salesmanship, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. (M). Editor, John C. Aspley. Art. on 
advertising, selling of printing and advertising, 
discussion of successful advertising campaigns. 
Biographical sketches of prominent adv. men, 
printers, and artists. 1,200 to 2,000 wds. 2/3¢ 
(with illustrations) on pub. 


*Printer’s Ink Monthly, 185 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. (M). Editor, John Irving Romer. Art. 
on varied business and advertising topics. Good 
rates on pub. 


Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. (M—ex- 
cept July and August). Editor, M. 8S. Adcock. 
Art. of an educational nature, such as stories of 
actual achievement in education, methods for class- 
room use, projects, plays, and any kind of art. 
helpful to teachers, superintendents, or supervisors. 
1,600 wds. $1.50 a page on pub. 


Psychology Magazine, 101 W. 31st St., N. Y. C. 
(M). Editor, Henry Knight Miller. Short one- 
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page inspirational business art. with a psychology 
background. 600 to 700 wds. Some longer art., 
up to 2,500 wds. le on pub. 


Radio-Craft, Techni-Craft Publishing Corp., 96-98 
Park Place, N. Y. C. (M). Technical editor, 
R. D. Washburne. Technical and semi-technical 
art. concerning radio in all its branches. 1,000 
to 1,500 wds. Sketches or photos must accompany 
art. Approximately le on pub. 


*Review of Reviews, 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (M). 
Editor, Albert Shaw. Only exceptional art. 


*Rudder, 9 Murray St., N. Y. C. (M). Editor, 
Wm. F. Crosby. Cruise art. illustrated with pho- 
tos; also art. on topics of interest to yachtsmen. 
2,000 wds. $10 per magazine page on pub. 
*School Management, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 
Editor, E. S. Martin. Authoritative art. on ad- 
ministration, construction, and equipment of 
schools. 1,500 wds. Also short art., not over 
250 wds., for How Other Schools Do It Dept. Ad- 
dress Editorial Dept. for rates and time of 
payment. 


*Spur, 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. (M). Editor, 
H. S. Adams. Art. on personalities, travel, and 


Prize Offers 


Boston Society or Naturat History— 
Boston, Mass., announces that the Walker 
Prizes in Natural History, which are 
offered annually, will go this year to the 
authors of the best memoirs written in 
the English language on any subject in 
the field of Botany. In all cases the 
memoirs are to be based on a considerable 
body of original and unpublished work, 
accompanied by a general review of the 
literature of the subject. The first prize 
is $60, but it may be increased to $100, 
at the discretion of the Prize Committee, 
if the memoir is one of unusual merit. 
The second prize is $50. Closing date of 
the contest is March 1, 1933. 


Tue Lintaicum Fovunpation—North- 
western University Law School, McKin- 
lock Campus, 357 East Chicago Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., offers a first prize of $1,000 
and a bronze medal, and five second 
prizes of $100 each, for the best mono- 
graphs submitted by December 1, 1933, 
on the following subject: “Negotiable 
Instruments in Their International Rela- 


Their 
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other subjects appealing to quality rather than 
quantity circulation, usually written to order. 1,200 
wds. Varying rates. 


*The Stage, 302 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. Editor, 
Hiram Motherwell. Occasional art., journalistic 
and informative in character, on various phases of 
the theatre here and abroad. 


*The Time Traveller, 1610 University Ave., 
N. Y. C. Editor, Allen Glasser. Art. on all 
phases of science fiction and biographies of au- 
thors in that field. le on pub. 


*Travel, Robert M. McBride & Co., 4 W. 16th 
St., N. ¥. C. (M). Editor, Coburn Gilman. Art. 
on travel, exploration, adventure, and archaeology. 
Should be accompanied by photos. 1,500 to 5,000 
wds. le on pub. $1 to $3 for photos. 


Vogue, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. (2-M). Edi- 
tor, Edna W. Chase. Art. on travel, on society, 
on food, on the manners and amusements of the 
moment. 2,000 to 2,500 wds. $50 up per article. 


Yale Review, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. (Q). 
Editor, Wilbur Cross. Limited market for variety 
of highest grade art., featuring literature. Good 
rates on pub. 


and Awards 


tions.” Contestants must be, at the date 
of submission, a member of the bar or 
of a faculty of law, or a student reg- 
istered in a recognized law school, or a 
patent agent or attorney, in any country. 
Each work submitted should be identified 
only by a Latin word or other short 
phrase typed on the title page or first 
page and on the enclosing envelope. 


Unepom—Grand View College, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has announced a play 
writing contest with a cash prize of 
$35 (or possibly more), which closes 
November 1, 1932. The play may be 
written in either the Danish or English 
language, but must deal with some phase 
of the lives of Danish immigrants, or 
their descendants, in North America. 
Further information may be obtained by 
applying to Johannes Knudsen, Editor 
of Ungdom. 


Co.urer’s—250 Park Ave., New York 
City, has announced the winners in the 
Write Your Own Contest as follows: for 











June 25th, first prize, S. Holt McAloney, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., second prize, 
Ethel Lawrence, Pueblo, Colo., and third 
prize, Ralph Tilson, Portland, Ore.; for 
July 2d, first prize, Melcena Burns 
Denny, Los Angeles, Calif., second prize, 
Carol Nealey, San Francisco, Calif., and 
third prize, Georgia Leffingwell, New 
York City. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
im the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($260) for the best work upon any phase of Euro- 
pean international history since 1895. Contests 
close April 1 of each year. MSS. should be sent 
to the Secretary of the Association. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY—“Atlantic Non-Fiction Prize of $5,000" 
for most interesting unpublished work of non-fiction 
submitted to Atlantic Monthly Press by March 1, 
1933. For full details, address Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


AVERY HOPWOOD AND JULE HOPEWOOD 
PRIZES—University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Awards of $2,500 each, given in the fields of 
dramatic writing, the essay, fiction, and poetry. 
Only properly qualified senior and graduate students 
are eligible. Contest closes April 20, 1933. See 
September, 1932, WRITER. 


CANADIAN BOOKMAN—516 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Canada. Short story contest, stories limited to 
3,000 words, each one to be submitted under a 
pen name. Contestants must be paid-up subscribers 
of the magazine. Contest closes January 1, 1933. 
See August, 1932, WRITER. 


CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB—Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 7th annual Elberta Clark Walker Memorial 
Prize Contest for original, unpublished nature poems. 
$20, $5, and special prize of $10 for best nature 
poem submitted by Southern writer living in South. 
Limit, 72 lines. Closes November 1, 1932. See 
June WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5, and 26 of §1 
for best “Blurbs” to picture in each issue. See 
November, 1931, WRITER. 


E. R. COLVIN—6142 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 
Prizes of $50, $25, and five prizes of $5 each for 
prose compositions submitted to him by Jan. 1, 1933. 
Length limit, 15,000 words. See September, 1932, 
WRITER. 


FIELD AND STREAM—578 Madison Ave., New York 
City. “Narrowest Escape from Death’’ Story Contest. 
First prize of $100 and thirty-five other prizes for 
true stories describing a thrilling experience out- 
doors. Contest closes Dec. 1, 1932. See September, 
1932, WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe., Gec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 6£1 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $3,600 for research or 
creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 16 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 


Their 








HARPER & BROTHERS—i9 East 33rd St., New 
York City. Prize Novel competition for 1932-1933. 
Award of $7,500 for best novel submitted by an 
American citizen who has not published a novel 
in book form previous to January 1, 1921. Manu- 
scripts must contain at least 30,000 words, pref- 
erence to be given full novel length (60,000 to 
100,000 words). Contest closes February 1, 1933. 
See July, 1932, WRITER. 


THE INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N. Y. 1932 travel) 
contest, with prizes of $100 (2), $75, $60, $50, $36, 
$25, $20, 26 of $10, and 67 of $5 for articles by 
teachers on travel abroad or travel at home in 
summer of 1932. Closes October 16, 1932. See 
April WRITER. 


KALEIDOGRAPH—702 No. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 
Cash prizes in 1932 Better Poetry Contest for best 
poems from magazine published during 1932; Class 
A, $40, $15, and 12 of $10 each; Class B, $10, $7.50, 
$5, and $2.60. Monthly prize of $1 or six months’ 
subscription, if winner is not a subscriber, for best 
couplet, quatrain, cinquain, and best poem by a 
beginner. 


OMAHA WOMAN’S PRESS CLUB—304 South 49th 
St., Omaha, Nebr. Prize award of $50 for a ghort 
story written by a resident of Nebraska. Length 
limit, 7,000 words. See September, 1932, WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Midland Authors Prize of $100, and 
special Lyric Prize of $50. For particulars, address 
Miss Harriet Munroe, editor, as above. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
travelling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY and HODDEB 
& STOUGHTON, LTD. $20,000 for prize novel on 
any subject, open to any one in any country. 
Length limit: 75,000 to 150,000 words. Closing date, 
Nov. 1, 1932. Address MSS. to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 
10 East 49th St.. New York City. See November, 
1931, WRITER. 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY—289 Congress &t., 
Boston, Mass. $1,000, plus royalties, for historical 
novel dealing with American scene. Length limit, 
from 75,000 to 110,000 words. Closes November 1, 
1932. Address The Prize Novel Contest Editor, as 
above. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versity Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph 
or essay in field of Southern history. See December, 
1931, WRITER. 


YALE OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Oper to American 
poets under thirty who have not previously published 
a volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 
Nov. 1 of each year. 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“The book trade, like every other trade, was 
hard hit by the depression last year, and modern 
first editions, in particular, went off in price. 
Nevertheless, the really desirable items held up 
very well, and some of them even showed marked 
advances. In ‘American Book-Prices Current’ for 
1930, the highest price recorded for the first edi- 
tion of Dreiser’s ‘Sister Carrie’ was $210, but in 
1931 one copy sold for $280 and another for $350. 
Fifteen years ago this book could be bought for 
less than $20. The present edition of ‘American 
Book-Prices Current’ records the takings of 
seventy-seven auction sales in five American cities. 
Not many record-breaking prices are listed, but 
on the whole, really interesting books found a 
good market. The highest price of the year went, 
not for a book, but for an autograph—a letter 
of Thomas Jefferson to William Fleming, discuss- 
ing the Declaration of Independence. As always, 
Miss Warren has done her work with great care. 
At the end of the volume is a list of rare book 
dealers in the United States. It appears in an 
edition limited to 950 copies.” Cuecx List or 
New Booxs. Review of the book “American Book- 
Prices Current, 1931.” Compiled by Mary Hous- 
ton Warren. (New York: The R. R. Bowker 
Company.) The American Mercury for September. 


“The Life of George Eliot’ by Emilie and 
Georges Romieu is not really a full biography, 
as the title implies, but an impressionistic study 
of the emotional life of the author, done after 
the fashion of ‘The Three Virgins of Haworth.’ 
George Eliot is not uppermost in the minds of 
readers today, but her life invites acquaintance. 
Her remarkable devotion to George Henry Lewes, 
and her seven months’ marriage to a young man, 
John Cross, form the basis for an extraordinary 
chronicle.” Amonc THE New Booxs. By Harry 
Hansen. Harper’s Magazine for September. 


“The first volume of ‘The Journal of Arnold 
Bennett’ deals with the years 1896 through 1910, 
and the reader will find something of interest on 
every page. A few weeks ago I was at Cambridge, 
England, talking with Arthur Goodhart, Fellow 
of Corpus Christi. He showed me a volume that 
he had bought from Bennett’s library, recently 
sold. The bookplate had an engraved French in- 
scription, ‘To be sold after my death.’ Did he 
mean that he wanted all his books converted into 
cash and not kept together in some institution? 
Did he believe that his widow would need the 
money? Anyhow, it was characteristic of his 
practical nature and interest in money.” As I 
Lixe Ir. By William Lyon Phelps. Scribner's 
Magazine for September. 


“E. F. Benson’s new biography of ‘Charlotte 
Bronté’ dispels glamorous legends right and left. 
- . » Perhaps Mr. Benson assumes his unpopular 


task so cheerfully because he knows his Char- 
lotte, and that she will still have plenty of char- 
acter left when all the legends are gone. . . . The 
picture of Charlotte bound to Emily in a strange 
passionate confederacy by their unhappy home- 
life and their writing, goes up in the smoke it is, 
before a picture of sturdier, more humorous, but 
heavy-handed Charlotte, perfunctorily interested 
in her sisters. Though she suffered agonies of 
shyness when away from home, she was a fairly 
matter-of-fact creature on her own hearth, with 
even a clerical beau or two in the offing, and a 
most unladylike crush on the married headmaster 
of the Brussels school where she taught.... Mr. 
Benson shows how Charlotte has suffered at the 
hands of earnest Victorian biographers, who saw 
fit to cut and misquote her letters until they 
represented a sadder, tenderer beau idéal. . . . 
His biography is based almost wholly on her let- 
ters, and though it steps on your romantic toes, 
it convinces. . . .” AwTHors aND Booxs. The 
Golden Book Magazine for September. 


“The West needs books, a great many books. 
In the East, we have the New York Public Lib- 
rary and the splendid libraries of Harvard and 
Yale; we have that ‘shrine frequently called a 
library’ created by the late Pierpont Morgan and 
endowed and given to the City of New York by 
his son; we have the Library of Congress (though 
what need Congress has for a library no one who 
knows a Congressman knows; it should be called 
what it is, the National Library), and we have 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, also in Wash- 
ington. We have, too, the John Carter Brown 
Library in Providence, the William L. Clements 
Library in Ann Arbor, not to mention a dozen 
more relatively small but nevertheless important 
institutions.” Tue Course or Empme. By A. 
Edward Newton. The Atlantic Monthly for 
September. 


“When I was passing through London a few 
weeks ago, that connoisseur of mystery, Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes, sped me on my way with the gift 
of a book which had just come from the presses 
and which she herself had sat up half the night 
to finish reading. For there has now appeared 
in the ‘Notable British Trials’ series the full 
transcript of the lawsuit growing out of the 
Tranby Croft scandal back in 1891, a cause célébre 
which at the time set up a pious shudder and a 
mighty clack of tongues throughout the British 
Empire. As I have been on several occasions 
obliged to retrieve the books from the larcenous 
possession of persons not yet born when the 
Tranby Croft case stirred the world, I gather 
that one need not have lived through that for- 
gotten agitation to find its record fascinating.” 
Reapine anp Writine. By Alexander Woollcott. 
McCall’s Magazine for September. 
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Turning Over New Leaves 


By Hartanp MANcHESTER 














Marx Twatn’s America. By Bernard 
De Vote. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1932. 


It was as a result of a suggestion of 
Mr. Ernest Boyd that his knowledge of 
frontier society might be serviceable in 
the explanation of Mark Twain that 
Mr. De Voto, six years ago, set out to 
write, not a biography, not a subjective 
examination of the artist, but a pano- 
ramic description of the array of in- 
fluences that bore upon him and shaped 
him. 

“My claim to some measure of author- 
ity in these pages,” he writes, “derives 
from the fact that I have lived for years 
in a frontier community and known fron- 
tiersmen, as none of the literary folk 
who now exhibit ideas about frontier life 
have done, and that for many years 
my interests have led me to study the 
frontier. ...” And later, “The effort 
here is to determine how such a book as 
‘Huckleberry Finn’ gets itself written, 
or what shaped the talent of Mark 
Twain.” 

The author is broadly comprehensive 
in his examination of the various factors, 
historical, geographical, social and eco- 
nomic, which could impress themselves 
upon an imaginative youth born in 
Hannibal, Missouri, in 1835. The pag- 
eant of Western development is set forth 
at the start. Kit Carson, Parker and 
Whitman, Davy Crockett, “Old Hick- 
ory,” the Mormons, Jim Bridger, and 
hosts of supernumeraries: Indians, ne- 
groes, adventurers, preachers, murderers, 
fanatics—these shout, pray, connive, kill, 
and dance on the backdrop of the unfold- 
ing drama. John Banvard, Mr. De Voto 
reminds us, painted a panorama of the 
Mississippi on a canvas three miles long. 
The author’s bold brush strokes in re- 


creating the setting of Samuel Clemens 
bring a like effect of dizzy expanse. 

It is not surprising that the author 
finds himself immediately at odds with 
others who have written about Mark 
Twain. He finds their estimates too 
simple and pat for his taste. 

“You will observe,” we read in the 
foreword, “that I have arrived at no 
simple and unified formula for the ex- 
planation of Mark Twain, and that I 
have refused to answer a good niany 
questions on the ground that a factual 
answer is impossible and I dislike theo- 
retical ones. I do not believe in simplici- 
ties about art, artists, or the subjects of 
criticism. I have no theory about Mark 
Twain. . . . In literature, beautiful sim- 
plicities usually result from the easier 
method,” 

In particular, Mr. De Voto disagrees 
vigorously with the notion that Twain 
was a thwarted artist, his noble rage 
suppressed by harsh, grim surroundings 
and forbidding pioneer Puritanism. He 
points out fiddles hanging on the cabin 
walls of Calvinists, writes of jubilant 
corn-shuckings and roof-raisings as anti- 
dotes to camp-meetings (if such anti- 
dotes were required!), and pictures an 
ebullient pioneer life not unfriendly to 
the creative spirit. 

Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’s psychoanalyt- 
ical explanation of Mark Twain draws 
Mr. De Voto’s heaviest fire. Mr. Brooks, 
it will be recalled, attached much impor- 
tance to a promise exacted from the 
young Sam by his mother, beside his 
father’s coffin, to “be a better boy.” 
This scene and capitulation, wrote Mr. 
Brooks, served to repress his wish to be 
an artist; gave him a dual personality. 
This theory Mr. De Voto describes as a 
“wild play of assumption,” and later, in 
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answer to Mr. Brooks’s statement that 
Twain had betrayed the artist in himself 
by becoming a journalist, Mr. De Voto 
says, “A passage in beautiful thinking, 
unrelated to fact.” Again and again 
Mr. De Voto returns to Mr. Brooks, 
and without gloves. 

The gusty manner in which the author 
snatches with a long arm often unrelated 
events in synthesizing Twain’s period 
results in an impressionistic strength of 
style. 

“Mark Twain’s America” undoubtedly 
will take its place among the books about 
Clemens which cannot be ignored. And 
whatever stand one may take in its con- 
troversial issues, its vivid, bristling 
presentation of pioneer episodes is great 
reading. 


Tue Intimate Noresooxs or GEORGE 
JEAN NatHan. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1932. 


A hunting-camp dish which some excel- 
lent men have found to their liking con- 
tains macaroni, hamburger, carrots, 
onions, tomatoes, and whatever else the 
chef of the day finds in the kitchen. 
The result is never boring. If Mr. 
Nathan has just cleaned out his pantry, 
we have no quarrel with him, and we 
hope there will be more cauldrons of 
savory potpourri at decent intervals. 

His collection of observations, animad- 
versions and recollections is highly divert- 
ing for a rainy day, or, for that matter, 
a sunny one. ‘There is his chapter, 
“Literary -Personalities.” Demigods of 
American belles-lettres stalk through its 
pages in their shirt sleeves, pajamas, or 
whatever they happen to have on. 
Sinclair Lewis hoists steins, knocks over 
furniture, and thunders profane oratory; 
Eugene O’Neill glumly talks of his plays 
and chases about the world finding places 
to write; Dreiser is heavy and lugubrious 
about many matters, proud of his new 
house, his servants and his cut-glass 
punch-bowl, bought with the proceeds 


Their 
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of the “Tragedy”; Ernest Boyd spins 
endless entertaining gossip about writing 
people; Jim Tully says, “I have beaten 
the writing racket mainly because I am 
a barroom smart”; there are long night 
conversations with Clarence Darrow, and 
tales, mostly amusing, of Mencken, who 
without effort seems never to be obvious 
in handling either the spoken or the 
written word. 

The other notebooks which make up 
the volume are called: Critical Observa- 
tions, Theatrical Opinions, and Random 
Conclusions. Those who are familiar 
with the author’s brief but unhurried 
excursions will find in these essays the 
true Nathan flavor. Mr. Nathan thinks 
that Bernard Shaw should stop writing 
plays, opines that the “talkies” have 
helped the stage by luring away its 
less intelligent customers, wonders if 
an American can be a gentleman, and 
reaffirms his dislike for exercise. 


Van Loon’s Greocrapny. Written and 
illustrated by Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1932. 


Man is the hero of this huge and 
profusely illustrated book in which Mr. 
Van Loon, who writes of a bewildering 
number of things, draws up a chair and 
engagingly explains that section of the 
facts of life known as geography. Habits 
of the sun, mountain ranges, climate and 
rainfall, and our old friend, the Gulf 
Stream, are treated rather familiarly as 
a part of our terrestrial furniture. The 
world is man’s oyster, and if there are 
r-less months, why get too concerned 
about it? 

If you want to learn geography, says 
the author, draw pictures. Draw the 
states, the continents, the lakes and the 
oceans. He practices what he preaches, 
and the book is studded with so many 
hand-drawn illustrations that it takes 
five pages to list them in the front. 
A sketch of a stack of books illustrates 














the cause of an earthquake, two long- 
spouted teakettles show how the Gulf 
Stream works, another sketch shows us 
what the English channel would look 
like if it ran dry, and if the author talks 
of rice fields, he draws a picture of one. 
Some of his maps make no great pre- 
tension of accuracy, but after all, it’s 
Mr. Van Loon’s geography, isn’t it? 

The geographical factors of each 
country are dealt with in relation to 
their assistance or hindrance of man’s 
prosperity and happiness, and there are 
original maps in which all land is dis- 
regarded save that known to man at 
the date indicated. 

The text is sufficiently simple for 
schoolchildren. Yet an adult can read 
the book without experiencing the stickly 
feeling of tuning in by accident on Aunt 
Sophie’s bedtime stories. It has been 
chosen by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


RoMANCES FROM THE Op TersTAMENT. 
By Dallas Lore Sharp. New York: 
The Abington Press, 1932. 


Reviewed by William E. Harris 


This little volume, issued post- 
humously, is one both to inspire the 
beginning writer and to serve as a 
welcome reference book. Dallas Lore 
Sharp, in life a staunch supporter and 
contributor to THe Wrirer, was a 
friend of all who loved nature, who 
sought to express its beauties in words. 
Here he has accomplished a unique under- 
taking. For he has combined the scat- 
tered scenes of a dozen memorable tales 
to be found on the pages of the Old 
Testament. Assembling them in each 
instance into a single consecutive narra- 
tive, he has at the same time achieved 
the rich and glowing color of the Near 
East, of the desert at sunset, of camel 
trains and wandering flocks idling be- 
neath a torrid sun. It is at once a 
complete expression of early primitive 
Christianity, of humble faith and of 


Their 











pageantry, not glittering, but beautiful 
in its natural outspringing from the 
world of a well-nigh legendary past. 
All that is essential in human nature 
glows in these pervading, yet exquisitely 
simple lines. 

Writers will find this book of tales 
valuable as well as interesting for three 
reasons. Professor Sharp has brought 
to life in simple form the legends which 
every one would like to read and study. 
Placing his emphasis in many cases at 
a slightly different point, he immeasur- 
ably increases the rounded quality of the 
characters, extracting the full dramatic 
intensity of each situation. And, finally, 
he humanizes the folk he sketches, bring- 
ing out the underlying emotions, which 
the authors of such a work as the Bible 
can of necessity only treat more or less 
perfunctorily in passing. Notably is this 
true in the very first episode, “The Slave 
Wife,” where Professor Sharp pictures 
the compassion Abraham felt for the 
woman his wife had given him and later 
scorned. It will prove more than a 
lesson in short story writing for any 
writer to read each of these romances, 
then track them down in the Old Testa- 
ment by way of the Concordance. 

More than all else, however, the author 
of this handy little book has offered 
modern writers a vivid opportunity to 
witness the power of simple, unadorned 
prose. Professor Sharp knows how to 
write, to combine intense feeling with an 
easy, flowing style. “The Dreamer,” 
which tells the legend of Joseph and his 
brethren, is a model of dramatic action, 
yet a writer with a more elaborated 
technique could scarcely have accom- 
plished an episode so revealing in human 
character and psychology. Not the least 
merit of this book is, indeed, its exciting 
method of showing the young and in- 
experienced writer how the core of an 
effective plot grows from the simplest 
chain of events, but springs always from 
the heart of a man or a woman. 
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Professor Robert E. Rogers of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology thinks that Mazo 
de la Roche ought to stay after school and write 
on the blackboard one hundred times: “New 
Englanders do not put whipped cream on pumpkin 
pie.” Miss De la Roche, who uses Rockport, 
Massachusetts, as one of the scenes of “Lark 
Ascending,” seems a bit confused about New 
England pastries... . 


There is a Mary Roberts Rinehart, 2nd, grand- 
daughter of the celebrated one, and she shows 
signs of carrying on the torch. She is only eleven, 
but she has a poem in the September issue of 
Good Housekeeping. . . . 


Vina Delmar has sold the movie rights of her 
new novel, “A Chance at Heaven,” to Para- 
mount. ... 


Mr. Strong is in Hollywood writing the dialogue 
for the screen version of “State Fair,” in which 
Will Rogers and Janet Gaynor will appear. Mr. 
Strong reports that with part of his royalties 
from that novel he has bought his grandfather’s 
old farm in Iowa, to which he will retire when 
he is too old and feeble to write novels. . . . 


Mr. John Clair Minot, literary editor of the 
Boston Herald, has compiled a new anthology, 
“The Best Stories of Exploration I Know.” This 
is the fourth in a series including, “The Best Ani- 
mal Stories I Know,” and “The Best College 
Stories I Know.” Mr. Minot is a Bowdoin class- 
mate of the explorer, Donald B. MacMillan. .. . 


Lady Eleanor Smith’s novel, “Ballerina,” is to 
be made into a musical show with music by 
Kreisler. . . . 


Leonard Nason has gone to Biarritz for several 
months. ... 


When Mrs. Pearl Buck, author of “The Good 
Earth,” and Mr. Buck were dined in New York 
recently, some one asked her how she felt when 
the cable brought the news to Nanking that she 
had won the Pulitzer Prize. She said that she 
was dusting the attic at the time, and that she 
kept on dusting the attic. She read some Chinese 
poetry at the dinner and everybody had a good 
time. Alexander Woollcott reports that some 
gross fellow said upon leaving that it was a 
darned good dinner for a couple of Bucks... . 


Did you read what Joseph Hergesheimer said 
about Mencken the other day? 

“Henry has most certainly turned into the ideal 
married man, as I observed only too closely while 
helping him celebrate his second wedding anni- 
versary. All of his virtues that he kept hidden 
during his bachelor days have burst into bloom 
like the flowers of spring. He is now the soul 
of buttercups, daffodils, and dark wreaths of 
violets. Furthermore, he’s at all times in a divine 
humor. In fact he has become the ideal husband 
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of the Western Hemisphere or of civilization. 
And his manners have become superb.” . . . 

Sinclair Lewis, who is not too easy to please, 
says that Catherine Brody’s novel, “Nobody 
Starves,” is a fine piece of work. Miss Brody 
did a series of articles for the now defunct New 
York World, called “What Happens When a Girl 
Goes Job-Hunting.” What she saw in Detroit 
when writing this series gave her the experience 
out of which the novel grew... . 

To get material for his new novel, “Smith,” 
which is the sympathetic story of a workingman’s 
life, Warwick Deeping visited the consumptive 
colony at Papworth in Cambridgeshire, England. 
Unannounced and dressed as a worker, he wan- 
dered about where he pleased and talked with 
many of the residents in their homes... . 

Thames Williamson, who is always going some- 
where, and who within the last year or so has 
been in Cuba, Mexico, Arizona and the Ozarks, 
has gone to Newfoundland to finish a juvenile to 
be called “North After Seals.” Mrs. Williamson’s 
first juvenile, “The Glacier Trail,” has just been 
published. ... 

Glenn Allan, author of “Old Manoa,” is a mem- 
ber of the New York Herald-Tribune sports staff. 
He covers horse shows, fox hunting, point-to- 
points, and other phases of amateur horsemanship. 
He was born and brought up in South Caro- 
lina. . .. 


A Frenchman, Maurice Genevoix, has written 
the life story of a black cat. The title is “Rrow,” 
which is as close to a purr as you can easily get 
in French, It has been done into English by 
Alice Grant Rosman, and is illustrated with 
drawings by Diana Thorne. In Paris they say it 
is a “bedside book, a bible, for cat-lovers.” .. . 

W. R. Burnett’s success in writing came only 
after a long and arduous pull. He worked in a 
factory, sold insurance, and held a job as statis- 
tician for the State of Ohio, always spending his 
evenings writing. Eventually, he went to Chicago 
where he worked at odd jobs and wrote “Little 
Caesar.” It was published in 1927 and he says, 
“I haven’t worked since, as I do not consider 
writing work, but pleasure.” He now makes his 
home in Glendale, California. He says, “I dabble 
in music, composing a little; I read incessantly ; 
and I am very much interested in ping-pong, 
badminton, ocean bathing and wire-haired fox 
terriers.” Mr. Burnett wrote many short stories 
and five novels before “Little Caesar” was pub- 
lished. He says, “Books develop slowly in my 
mind. I thought about ‘Little Caesar’ for over a 
year before I wrote a word. I outlined ‘The 
Giant Swing’ [his new novel] in 1922. It was 
finally written in 1932; in the ten-year interim 
I made two attempts to write it, one over 80,000 
words, both of which I scrapped.” . . . 

H. F. M. 








Quotes from New Books 


“One sees more of a man by staying with him 
for a week-end than by meeting him a dozen times 
at London parties. Conrad had met few painters 
and was curious about the painter’s outlook on 
life. With his piercing eyes and keen, deeply- 
lined bearded face, in some ways he looked like the 
sea captain, but his nervous manner, his rapid, 
excited speech, his restlessness, his high shoulders, 
didn’t suggest the sailor. I accepted him at once 
as an artist; never, I thought, had I met any one 
with a quicker apprehension, with such warmth 
of intellectual sympathy, sympathy which came 
half-way to meet everything one said. This 
warmth, not uncommon between young artists, 
was rare in a man so much my senior as Conrad 
was; but as a practicing artist I was, Conrad 
pointed out, his senior; for I had begun to paint 
before he had thought of writing. 

“On the Sunday, Wells, who was then living at 
Sandgate, was expected to lunch. We waited 
and waited, looking out across country; each time 
Conrad caught sight of a distant figure he would 
say, le voila! But Wells never came. Well, I 
must meet him later, Conrad said, and must get 
to know his friend, Jack Galsworthy, too. ‘Of 
course you couldn’t have heard of Jack. Our first 
meeting was when I ordered him out of the way; 
he was a passenger on my ship, you know; he is 
such a good friend; but insists on writing, poor 
fellow. Writing is a treadmill; he doesn’t know 
it yet.” Mew anp Memories. Recollections of 
William Rothenstein—1900-1922, New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1932. 


“One of the chief attractions of the drama is 
the reproduction of men and women’s idiosyn- 
crasies, for we love them in life and enjoy them 
keenly when accidental excitement gives them em- 
phasis. Hence all dramatists strive to recapture 
them. But while the greatest of them rise to the 
representation of character and create types, many 
are satisfied with hitting upon a few more or less 
striking but not deeply human traits. Most of 
even our famous contemporaries give us too much 
of modern man and not enough of man: they are 
satisfied with minor psychology. One degree lower, 
the author will limit his ambition to reproducing 
the familiar or trivial ways, the superficial man- 
nerisms of his generation... .” Wuartr We Live 
By. By Ernest Dimnet. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1932. 


“Every poet, like every man, sets out to enjoy 
himself. The English Muse, defeated so many 
times in this early occupation with ‘life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,’ seems to renew 
her search with undiminished ardour at every 
opportunity. Even Milton was not born old; 
even Mr. Housman has written happy lyrics. 
Hardy certainly—but some of even Hardy’s early 
inventions had a certain grotesquerie about them, 
as if his genius were playing a little with the 
bones of men. No one can take ‘thy worm shall 
be my worm, love’ quite seriously. It is a wan, 
a very romantic, hope; but it is a hope, and a 


deliberate enjoyment. Of this early delight Shake- 
speare had his full share. The diction of the 
plays is part of it; consider the dance of words, 
the puns and the rhymes, for instance in the 
antiphon between Luciana and Antipholus in the 
‘Comedy of Errors’” Tue Ewnousn Poetic 
Minp. By Charles Williams. Oxford University 
Press, 1932. 


“For the first time in my life it appeared that 
a literary existence might actually be charming, 
in the Herrenhof Café with such pretty and 
serious girls. I recalled the isolation of my be- 
ginning years of writing in the United States; no 
one had the slightest conception of what I was 
laboring to accomplish, or any interest in it. My 
occupation was no more than a source of em- 
barrassment to my family; a doubtful business 
that needed careful explanation, implied vague 
excuses. I was, I believed, considered, in the 
more conventional ievels of our blood, to be no 
good. That was, I had not gone into my grand- 
father’s typefoundry, but to an art school. 

“There was not a living soul to whom I might 
speak about writing. Writing, in the United 
States, was synonymous with publication, with an 
appearance in print. I worked for years without 
any attention at all; then, when a very unim- 
portant and affected paper—a prose poem, in 
short—made its belated appearance in the ‘Forum,’ 
my mother was inexpressibly relieved. Supporters, 
whose interest I had never before even suspected 
multiplied. . . .” Berurw. By Joseph Herge- 
sheimer. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1932, 


“And so it is with ever so many other subjects, 
which in the innocence of their souls, free-lances 
offer to stern editors whose Spartan principles 
refuse to accept them. When you have eliminated 
all the things which you don’t dare to mention, 
the people whose names you cannot touch, the 
political men you cannot attack, and the gangsters 
who would dispatch you to a better world if you 
exposed their misdeeds, you are left to wonder 
whether there are any subjects at all about which 
one can write. Hard labour is a pleasantry be- 
side the heroism required from a free-lance in 
quest of work.” Ir Reatty Haprenep. An Auto- 
biography. By Princess Catherine Radziwill. 
New York: Dial Press, Inc., 1932. 


“The last words of the book [‘Candide’] were: 
‘We must cultivate our garden’; that is to say: 
the world is mad and cruel; the earth trembles 
and the sky hurls thunderbolts; Kings fight and 
Churches rend each other. Let us limit our ac- 
tivity and try to do as well as we can the small 
task that seems to be within our powers. . . . 

“One reason for the enduring success of ‘Can- 
dide’ is that it represents one of the attitudes of 
the human mind, and perhaps the bravest. But 
above all, it is admirable as a work of art.” 
Vorrame. By André Maurois. Translated from 
the French by Hamish Miles. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1932. 
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